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Ky William E. Stark, Superintendent of ikea, Hackensack, N. J. 
ORE than 200 somewhat difficult problems which con- 
front everyone engaged in the teaching and management 
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By Daniel Wolford LaRue, State Normal School, East Siscuddurs, Pa. 
N this book Daniel Wolford LaRue shows the teacher how 
to bring a knowledge of this subject into actual, everyday 
use. The author knows how to write on psychology and 
pedagogy without any pedantic mannerisms. 
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By George D. Strayer and N. L. ‘Engelhardt, both of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


ILLIAM McANDREW says of this book: “It is one of 

the most awakening and inspiring I have read... . 
The Americanization projects, the insistence upon con- 
structive rather than upon paralyzing criticism, the suggestions 
for teaching children how to study will give this book a wide 
circulation.” 
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CLARK WILLIAMS © CoO. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
160 BROADWAY + NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 3694 


Last year at this time we first publicly offered our ser- 
vices to the members of the staff of Teachers College. 


More than fifty of the members of the staff and their 


friends have sought and received our advice on matters of 
investment. 


We are pleased again to offer our services to those who 
may have need of advice in financial matters, and to extend 
a cordial invitation to all to consult with us freely and 
at any time during the present academic year. 











Recent Educational Publications of 


Distinction 
OUTLINES OF CHILD STUDY 
Edited by Dr. BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 
for the Federation of Child Study. Price: $1.80 


A comprehensive survey of the problems relating to childhood. Its 
classified bibliographies will prove especially valuable to parent- 
teacher associations. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ARITHMETIC 
By Proressor EDWARD L. THORNDIKE. Price: $2.00 


The first of a series on the psychology of school subjects by this well- 
known authority. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By Dr. JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMs. Price: $2.00 


Teachers of Physical Training will find many of their professional 
problems solved by this keen study of the field. 


Why not add these books to your library? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64 Fifth Avenue New York 
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THE NEW LINCOLN SCHOOL BUILDING 


By OTIS W. CALDWELL 


Director of The Lincoln School, T« ers Coll 


The new home for the Lincoln School is located on 123rd Street, 
east of Amsterdam Avenue, and thus within a few minutes’ walk of 
the main buildings of the College. The site faces Morningside Park 
[In purchasing space for the building, the General Education Board 
procured enough frontage to provide a playground at each end of the 
building, and, in the rear, additional ground which extends through 
to 124th Street, thus insuring abundant light and air. The grounds, 
building, and equipment, costing in all nearly one and one-hal! 
million dollars, have recently been deeded to Teachers College. 
This action expresses the confidence which the Board has in the 
worthy uses which the College is known to make of funds devoted 
to its work. In addition to this gift, the Board has each year, during 
the past six years, donated funds for the support of the work for 
which the Lincoln School was established. 

For two years before it was definitely decided that a new home 
for the school would be constructed, the teachers had been formulat- 
ing plans for the types of accommodations and equipment which 
they thought should be provided in a new school building. Members 
of the staff visited buildings in other cities. Conferences were held, 
correspondence conducted, and school architects and educationists 
consulted. This procedure gave the teachers who were to work in 
the new building an unusual opportunity to contribute to its plan. 
Obviously, this is not the easiest way to build a school building, 
for frequently, the ideas and wishes of one teacher or group of 
teachers may seem opposed to the ideas and wishes of another group. 
Such coéperation, however, seems decidedly preferable to the too 
common plan of having school buildings constructed without much 
regard to the ideas of those who are to use the buildings. It is not 
likely that this or any other building exactly suits anyone in all re- 
spects, but it is likely that a building will be more nearly satisfac- 
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tory when it is thus coéperatively planned. If we are to judge by 
our experience, such planning of a school building, though it does 
not necessarily involve responsibility for final decisions, results in 
economy of funds and in avoidance of many later regrets regarding 
usability. In fact, some of the most valuable suggestions which are 
applicable to typical school conditions developed as by-products of 
these conferences. 

It was thought that the places in which pupils and teachers spend 
most of their time—class rooms, laboratories, reading rooms, piay- 
ing spaces—should receive first consideration in the plans. The 
architectural designs for exterior appearance, and appropriate set- 
tings for hallways were not ignored, but these were considered of 
secondary importance compared with the interior of the rooms in 
which pupils regularly work. Requirements of light, air, space, and 
conveniences for class rooms have therefore taken precedence over 
hallways and exterior design. Furthermore, since this is an experi- 
mental school, accommodations are required for members of the staf 
who are engaged in many types of work, other than ordinary class- 
room instruction; and these requirements have also helped to deter- 
mine the character of the building. 

It is not possible in this brief statement to illustrate fully. It is 
worth while to note, however, that most rooms in the building sug- 
gest at a first glance the purpose for which they were built. It is not 
necessary to see the posted English theme, the geometric drawing, 
the geography map, the science demonstration set, or the first-grade 
reading chart, to be entirely sure of the identity of the room. 

The building makes ample provisions for physical education. 
There is a gymnasium 70 by 90 feet for girls, and one of the same 
size for boys. The wire-enclosed roof playground with its ship-deck 
floor which is easily washed, provides open-air playing space in all 
kinds of weather. The school year includes a large percentage of 
inclement days, and these are often the days on which vigorous ex- 
ercise is most needed. At such times the large playroom on the roof 
supplements the regular physical education facilities by providing a 
place where various groups may organize and carry out games with 
a minimum of teacher supervision. 

For both the elementary school division and the high-school divi- 
sion, the general work-shop plan has been developed in preference to 
a number of specialized industrial arts shops, because of the advan- 
tages in having many kinds of materials, tools, and machines avail- 
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able for immediate use, and also because of the extended opportunity 
for observing many distinct types of construction work. The school 
does not provide the specialized shops which are needed for special 
senior high-school vocational courses. Students needing such voca- 
tional courses are advised to go to technical schools. 

The third floor includes, among other rooms, the dining room, 
library, English, and social science rooms. The library and dining 
room are used by the children of all grades. Particular efforts were 
put forth to make these rooms attractive, with the hope that an 
artistic setting might contribute to the best practices on the part of 
the pupils. It was especially desired that the library be made the 
center of the school’s activities, since from the beginning of the 
school it has been an organic factor in all types of instructional work 
from the lowest to the highest classes. The article by Miss Eaton, 
the school’s librarian, in this number of THE REcorpD describes rather 
fully how the library functions in the life of the school. 

The rooms for the elementary school pupils—those in the first six 
grades—are planned with space for regular class seatings, and added 
space for most of the activities which are included in the regular 
instructional program. Each elementary class room has a well 
lighted two-door coat room, wall cases, and extensive bulletin and 
writing boards. In each of the hallways are four display cases for 
exhibition and study of pupils’ work, or for borrowed collections of 
various types. 

In the plan of each of the science rooms the special design of 
equipment and the placement of materials represent a distinct in- 
novation. One room is made to serve the entire material needs of a 
given science subject. The demonstration desk, laboratory tables, 
and recitation chairs are so arranged as to make unnecessary the 
separate laboratory and so-called lecture or recitation room. This is 
done as an instructional device in order to unify the work on a given 
subject, to make materials available at any time in any aspect of the 
work, and to enable a teacher to combine experiment, discussion, 
and reading as occasion may make most effective. 

The household arts unit consists of a large kitchen, six small unit 
kitchens which attempt to approximate typical home conditions, 
and a large sewing room, which by means of folding doors may be 
used as two class dining rooms. Since the elementary class rooms 
are sufficiently large, some of the work in household arts, industrial 
arts, and fine arts which supplements and correlates with the regular 
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work in the academic subjects can easily be done with the equip- 
ment and materials provided in the class rooms. The laundry and 
pottery rooms are on the basement floor. 

As a further illustration of the high-school class rooms, the mathe- 
matics rooms may be cited. They are planned so as to facilitate a 
wide use of laboratory materials in order to relate mathematics to 
other school studies and to everyday experiences. The furniture of 
the rooms consists chiefly of substantial but easily moved tables. 
There are ample book cases and storage shelves which are built into 
the walls. A gift of paintings to cover the walls of the three mathe- 
matics class rooms has been made by Mr. Caro-Delvaille. These 
paintings express the artist’s conception of the contribution which 
mathematics has made and is making to civilization. 

Finally, it may be worth while to enumerate a few miscellaneous 
features. To encourage pupils to strive for a finer quality of work- 
manship and for permanancy of record, each room is amply supplied 
with cork bulletin boards conveniently placed. In fact, all the walls 
of the two fine arts rooms are constructed of soft wood so that mem- 
bers of the classes may post their work without damaging the walls. 
It is also believed that the large exhibit cases built within the walls 
of the corridors have considerable educational value. They furnish 
means whereby a class may exhibit to others in the school an entire 
unit of work. The corridors are free from lockers, thus avoiding the 
appearance of having the lockers placed as an afterthought when no 
other location could be found. The lockers are placed in four small 
alcoves, for boys at one end of the building, and for girls at the other. 
The junior high-school pupils’ lockers are well removed from those 
belonging to senior high-school pupils, thus avoiding some of the 
objectionable intimacies which are often associated with the locker 
situation. Although this factor may seem trivial, it may contribute 
much to the good or. ill spirit of a school. 

Since in this article a detailed description of the building has not 
been attempted, it may be helpful to present a summary of the 
rooms on the different floors. 

Basement Floor. At the west end of the building this floor is 
slightly below the level of the sidewalk, while at the east end the 
floor and sidewalk are on the same level. The west portion of the 
floor is occupied by the heating plant, coal storage bins, ventilating 
fans, and air washer. The middle part of this floor is occupied by the 
pottery room, laundry, furniture storage room, carpenter shop, 
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building supplies room, and engineer’s room. At the east end are 
the assembly room with stage, dressing rooms, property room, and 
toilets. Near the entrance from the street are check rooms, and 
other conveniences, the whole assembly room group being so ar- 
ranged that it is available for use as a separate unit of the building, 
or as a directly accessible part of the building as may be desired. 

First Floor. At the west end are the main administrative offices, 
the rooms for the school physician and nurse, and rest rooms for the 
women members of the teaching and office staffs. Also on this floor 
are six class rooms for duplicate classes in first, second, and third 
grades. At the east end of the floor are one large and two small 
music rooms, and the balcony of the assembly room. Wherever 
available on this floor, as on others, there are small rooms for special 
staff workers. 

Second Floor. At the southwest corner is the office of the princi- 
pal of the elementary division of the school, a room for stenog- 
raphers, and a waiting room for guests. The school supplies room 
is near at hand. This floor contains rooms for duplicate classes in 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and at the east end are rooms for 
elementary shop work and printing, and also household arts rooms 
for both elementary and junior high-school girls. On this, as on all 
floors above, the toilets for girls are at the west end of the building, 
and those for boys at the east end. 

Third Floor. In the center front section of this floor is the library 
suite of three rooms. In the center back is the high-school study 
room. At the west end are the offices for the principal of the high- 
school division, a room for stenographers, a waiting room, class 
rooms for English, history and other social studies, and the educa- 
tional psychologist’s room. At the east end are the lunch room and 
kitchen, and the geography room. 

Fourth Floor. At the west end are rooms for chemistry, physics, 
biology, general science, and a photographic room. In the middle of 
this floor are modern language rooms, and at the east end are rooms 
for mechanical drawing and junior high-school industrial arts shops. 
A room for men teachers is at the east end of this floor, and one for 
women teachers at the west end. 

Fifth Floor. In the center front section are four class rooms, three 
of which are for mathematics, and one for modern foreign languages. 
At the west end of the floor are the girls’ gymnasium, and shower and 
dressing room, and at the east end a gymnasium, and shower and 
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dressing room for the boys. Above the middle portion of the fifth 
floor is the roof playground. Mechanical equipment and an 
artificial refrigeration plant are installed in space available beneath 
the roof. 

Alumni and friends of Teachers College will doubtless be pleased 
to know that this building and equipment are now in use, and that 
they should be of assistance in achieving the purposes of the Lincoln 
School. This building is one more material evidence of the progress 
of the College, but material progress is merely an exponent of the 
real things for which the College stands, things more real than 
materials and buildings. 








THE LINCOLN SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By ANNE T. EATON 


Librarian, The Lincoln School, Teachers College 


The broader view of education which has led to changes in 
methods of teaching has also brought about the development of 
school libraries that take a very active and comprehensive part in 
the intellectual life of the school. Instruction is no longer carried 
on merely by means of text-books, but through the comparison of 
authorities, the consultation of sources, and the use of maps, pic- 
tures, lantern slides, and other illustrative materials. Here is one 
task of the library, difficult enough in itself; but there must be 
added to this the additional task of cultivating a taste for good 
literature and forming the reading habit. To fulfil its purpose, 
then, the school library must be a many-sided organization. 

For the high-school library definite standards have already been 
accepted. In 1915, the library committee of the department of 
secondary education of the National Education Association was 
organized for the purpose of investigating conditions in school 
libraries. The committee, of which Mr. C. C. Certain was chairman, 
made a report on standard library organization and equipment for 
secondary schools of different sizes, which was accepted by the 
secondary department of the National Education Association and 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and was published by the National Education Association 
and, in revised form, by the American Library Association. 

In this report certain specific recommendations are made with 
regard to housing, equipment, and amount of appropriation; and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of employing a trained librarian. 
Similar standards will undoubtedly be adopted for the organization 
of libraries for the intermediate and elementary grades. In the 
meantime there is growing up another type of school library, of 
which the Lincoln School library is an example, which serves all 
the grades from I to XII. 


HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 


The housing and equipment of a library are very important fac- 
tors in its usefulness. The Lincoln School library is in the heart 
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of the school, on the third floor of the five-story building. It occu- 
pies three rooms; in the middle is the main reading room, on one 
side a special library class room, and on the other the librarian’s 
work room, which is also fitted with stacks for the storage of sup- 
plies and new books. The library class room is equipped with 
bulletin board, blackboard, shelves like those in the main room, 
and small tables that may be so placed as to make one large table. 
It is used for such group work as requires the use of library material 
for book talks, for lessons in the use of books, and for story hours. 

The main room has seats for fifteen per cent of the pupils in the 
school and shelves for about 5,000 books. One end is especially 
adapted to the use of elementary school pupils; the tables and 
chairs are lower, and the two upper shelves are covered by hinged 
bulletin boards, so that all books are within the reach of the smallest 
children. The bulletin boards thus provided, as well as two larger 
ones placed between the windows, are used for posting notices, for 
displaying pictures and book-lists, and for various matters of interest 
to the school. The radio division of the science club, for example, 
has been given the use of one of the boards for posting notices and 
radio news of general interest. 

The books are arranged by subject, according to the decimal 
classification. The general reference collection, however, is kept to- 
gether. The books used by the second and third grades are also 
placed together, at the children’s end of the room, to make the 
selection of a book an easier matter. 

The equipment of the main room includes a card catalogue, a 
case for filing lantern slides, vertical files for pictures and informa- 
tion clippings, a magazine rack, and a display case—a combination 
of shelf and bulletin board which is very useful in attracting atten- 
tion to material bearing on special topics or matters of current 
interest. A glass-topped case is used for loan exhibitions of rare 
editions, science collections, works of art, or the work of the children. 

Housing and equipment are important, but the modern school 
library is distinguished from the library of the past by an advance 
of still greater significance. Not only are its books more wisely 
chosen and more adequately housed, but they are presided over by 
someone whose sole duty is to make the library felt as a constant 
force throughout the school, a person specifically trained to organize 
library material, to prepare books for the shelves, and to make the 
resources of the library available. Only upon such a foundation of 
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efficient organization can be brought about the accomplishment of 
such important results as the formation of good reading habits, the 
cultivation of a taste for good books, and coéperation with the work 
of all departments and grades. In order that such coédperation may 
be carried on at its best, there must be opportunity for the librarian 
to visit classes, to attend meetings of the staff and of students, to 
be present at assemblies, and in other ways to keep in constant 
touch with the activities of the school. The Lincoln School, there- 
fore, employs a trained librarian and a trained assistant librarian. 


THE WORK OF THE LIBRARY 


The Lincoln School library aims to do two things: first, to pro- 
vide a well-balanced collection of books for the use of pupils and 
teachers in class-room and laboratory work; second, to build up a 
collection of books for general reading, that will appeal to boys and 
girls of all ages and various tastes and will help them to develop the 
reading habit and a taste for good literature. A study of the con- 
tents of one thousand high-school libraries, by Mr. Glenn of the 
Lincoln School, has shown that in many cases the majority of the 
books in those libraries are for the use of the English and the history 
departments.' His study will undoubtedly lead to a more balanced 
distribution of books, and should encourage the coéperation of 
teachers of all subjects in building up the library. In the Lincoln 
School, books are ordered by the librarian after consultation with 
teachers whose acquaintance with books in their special fields is of 
the greatest benefit, while the supervision of the librarian forestalls 
the possibility of the collection becoming overbalanced in favor of 
any one department, or of its possessing too many duplicates. 

Besides the books more directly connected with the work of the 
class room, stress is laid on building up a collection of books for 
general reading, a collection which shall appeal to boys and girls of 
all ages and all tastes. There is a book which will appeal even to the 
boy who reads with difficulty and prefers to work with his hands, 
and he will read it when it is found and presented to him at the 
right time. Far more is accomplished, in the beginning at least, in 
the way of cultivating the reading habit by giving a pupil the book 


1 Glenn, Earl R. “Past and Present Practice in High-School Library Book Selection 
from the Viewpoint of a Science Teacher.” School Science and Mathematics, xx1 
217-237 (March, 1921). Also in The Library Journal, xLvi: 247-251, 297-300 (March 
15 and April 1, 1921). 
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which he will read even if it is not of the highest type, than by 
forcing upon him the classic in which he has no interest. The book 
tastes of the boy who said the three things he liked best were, “wres- 
tling, roast beef, and reading books,” must be satisfied as well as 
those of the pupil who would put reading first on his list. In this 
selection of books for individual children the English department 
of the high school and the library work together. There is also close 
coéperation between the library and the teachers in the elementary 
school. 

The Lincoln School makes use of the library very early in the 
child’s school life. There are books in the grade rooms, as is neces- 
sary, but as soon as the children are ready for it, they go to the 
library, have their own cards, and thus feel that they are indi- 
vidual users of the library. For some children this use of the library 
begins as early as the second half of the second year in school, for 
others not until the third year; in every case it is determined by indi- 
vidual need and capacity. To send pupils to the library would be 
undesirable without very close coéperation between teacher and 
librarian. Both must know the children and the books. The child’s 
selection of a book is made an individual activity, and then if, after 
all, the book which is taken back to the class room is the wrong book 
for the pupil at that time, the teacher discovers it and suggests a 
change. If the teacher thinks of the right book she sends word to 
the library; if the librarian discovers a book which seems the correct 
one for a certain pupil or for a group of pupils, she brings it to the 
attention of the teacher. In this way the supervision of a pupil’s 
reading is almost as close as though the entire class were given the 
same book to read in the class room, and it is much more interesting 
for all. This chance for individual choice within the limits of the 
books which can be properly read, provides a better opportunity for 
promoting a taste for the best in literature than does the method of 
giving each one the same “best thing” to read. The “best thing” is 
not the same for all of us; one child may eagerly devour Robinson 
Crusoe, another of the same age may greatly prefer the Arabian 
Nights, or the same child may want Robinson Crusoe one week and 
the Arabian Nights the next. If he is given each one according to his 
inclination he will like both instead of being prejudiced against a 
good book because it is presented to him at the wrong time. Taste 
is formed by giving a child the beautiful thing in literature, and giv- 
ng it at a time suitable for his age. We must remember, too, that 
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not everything which a pupil needs is, or can be truly literature. 
We must see to it, of course, that everything read is written in good 
English, but for some the informational book and the book about 
everyday life and everyday people must be used early, and this 
type of book, as a rule, is not literature. Those persons must 
not be allowed to use this type of book altogether, but as their 
skill increases, they should have the experience of imaginative 
literature as well. A school with a library has an advantage over 
schools which can furnish only a list of titles to be read because it 
can supply the individual experience of choosing a book, under 
supervision, but supervision with friendly interest and companionship. 
The school library can offer a varied selection for different types of 
children and this should make them real lovers and users of books. 

Annotated book lists are made by the librarian, with the coépera- 
tion of the teachers, to call attention to certain groups of books of 
special or timely interest. For instance, for a history class a list of 
such historical stories as Pyle’s Men of Iron and Otto of the Silver 
Hand, Marshall’s Cedric the Forester, Lamprey’s Days of the Guild 
has been compiled; or for a fifth grade interested in the Odyssey 
the following have been suggested: Baldwin’s Golden Age, Peabody's 
Old Greek Folk Stories, Hutchinson’s Orpheus and His Lute, Buckley's 
Children of the Dawn, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Hawthorne’s Won- 
derbook and Tanglewood Tales, Colum’s The Children’s Homer, and 
McGregor’s Story of Greece. Lists of books suggested for summer 
reading are also made. 

Another function of the school library is to teach the use of books 
as tools. A university president has said, “Instruction and guid- 
ance in the use of the library would be about as important a course 
of instruction as the American student could possibly have given 
him.” The knowledge of how to find material on a special topic by 
using the card catalogue and the indexes to the magazines, and of 
how to make an accurate and usable bibliography or list of references 
will save much time for college students, and will help to make the 
pupils who never go to college intelligent users of books and of the 
public library. 

The greater part of the instruction in the use of books and the 
library is given, in the Lincoln School, during the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth years. For several reasons this seems the most favorable 
time; the program is not so heavy as in the senior high school, and, 
even more important, the interest is very much keener. Since these 
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lessons are more effective if they are aimed at accomplishing an 
immediate end, they are connected as closely as possible with the 
work in various classes. For example, a series of ten lessons has 
been given to the seventh grade in connection with geography, in 
periods conducted by the geography teacher. The class met in the 
library but the teaching was done jointly by the geography teacher 
and librarian. When the librarian explained to the class a certain 
reference book, the geography teacher brought out its value with 
reference to specific work the class was doing at that time. The 
children were first given a lesson on the printed parts of a book,— 
table of contents, index, etc. They put their knowledge into practice 
by using the index to find what information about the products of 
France there was in the books available. Later, after the class had 
been shown the proper form of entry, these references were combined 
into a bibliography. The meaning and importance of the copyright 
date were brought home by asking the class to decide which book of 
those they had examined contained the most up-to-date material. 
After using books like Allen’s Europe, and J. R. Smith’s Commerce 
and Industry, they learned how they could supplement this material 
by such reference books as Mawson’s Geographical Manual, the 
World Almanac, and the Statesman’s Yearbook. Afterthey had learned 
to use the individual books readily, they were shown the arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves; that is, how the books are grouped by 
subjects. Then the use of the card catalogue was explained to them; 
they learned how they could find what books the library had on a 
certain subject, what books by a certain author were in the library, 
and whether the library had a book with a certain title. Several 
pupils then went to the catalogue in turn, the first finding the group 
of cards which represented the books or parts of books on Italy, the 
others reading off the references by author, title, and call number. 
The class made a list of the titles as they were read, and other 
children went to the shelves to find the books. A trip made by the 
class to the public library, accompanied by geography teacher and 
librarian, showed them that the process of looking up a topic there 
is the same, in principle, as in their own library, and helped to fix 
these lessons in their minds. Finally, instead of undergoing a formal 
test, the class spent a period in the library putting into practice the 
knowledge they had gained, by looking up independently their next 
topic in geography. This series of lessons has also been taught in 
connection with a seventh-grade history course. 
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The eighth grade is given a series of lessons in general like the 
following, although often modified according to the special needs of 
the class. 


1. Review: Printed parts of a book, arrangement of books on the shelves, card 

catalogue. 

2-3. Dictionaries. 

4. Encyclopedia and other general reference books. 

5-6. Special reference books, e. g., Chambers’ Book of Days, the Encyclopedia of 
Foods and Beverages, Scientific American Cyclopedia of Formulas, Century 
Dictionary of Names, Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, etc. 

Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Review. 
Written review. 


5 hi es 


At the end of these lessons the pupils have been found capable of 
answering a written test consisting of the following or similar 
questions. 

WRITTEN LESSON 
1. What information about a word will a dictionary give you? Name three large 
dictionaries you have used. 
2. What is the copyright date of a book? Why is it important to notice the copy- 
right date? 
3. What is the difference between an index and a table of contents? When would 
the index help you most? When would the table of contents help you most? 
4. If you wanted to read a magazine article on the gyroscope how would you go to 
work to find it? 
5. What three questions does the card catalogue answer? 
6. In what reference books would you look to find the following: 
a. Total wheat production of the United States in 1905, 1910, 1915. 
b. Something about old English Christmas customs. 
c. The price of coal in the United States in 1917. 
d. The author of thé quotation, “The mountain and the squirrel had a 
quarrel.” 
e. A recipe for making glue. 
f. When Mr. William McAdoo was born and his present address. 
g- The area and population of Australia. 


One period during the seventh or eighth year is given to an 
exercise, conducted by the household arts teacher and the librarian 
together, to help in familiarizing the pupils with the books related 
to household arts. The books are placed on tables and, after the 
teacher has briefly described and shown them to the class, slips are 
distributed, each one with a question. The children then look over 
the books, select those they think most likely to give them the in- 
formation, try to find the answer to the question on their slip, and, 
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if successful, make a record of the volume and page where it was 
found. The industrial arts teacher and the librarian have coéperated 
in showing classes how to list references to the books which they 
use in connection with their shop work. 

The ninth grade has been given talks on general magazines by the 
librarian, and on technical and scientific magazines by the science 
teachers ; more detailed instruction on the use of magazine indexes, 
and practice in the making of a bibliography. This latter part of 
the work was done in coéperation with the biology teacher. After a 
lesson showing what a bibliography is and how to make one, the 
class used one or two periods in looking up references on their indi- 
vidual topics in the library, with the help of the librarian and the 
teacher; the bibliographies, when finished, were handed in to the 
librarian for criticism of their form and accuracy. The following are 
examples of bibliographies made by ninth-grade pupils. They are 
here given just as they were handed in by the pupils. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CoRN (MAIZE) 

1. Brooks, Eugene Clyde. The Story of Corn and the Westward Migration. 
Rand, McNally and Company, 1916. 

2. Crissey, Forrest. The Story of Foods, Chapter 4, Other Grains, pages 60-77. 
Rand, McNally and Company. 1917. 

3. Finch, V. C. and Baker, O. E. Geography of the World’s Agriculture, Corn, 
pages 29-34. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1917. 

4. Smith, J. Russell. The World’s Food Resources, Chapter 5, Corn and its Sub- 
stitutes, pages 107-137. Henry Holt and Company, 1919. 

5. Ward, Artemas. The Encyclopedia of Foods and Beverages, Corn, pages 
I9I-93, IQII. 

6. The World Almanac and Encyclopedia. Wheat and Corn Crops in the United 
States, page 322, The World. 1920. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SUGAR CANE 

Carpenter, F. G. Cane Sugar (see his “How the World is Fed”, page 328-337, 
1907) Published by the American Book Company. 

Chamberlain, James F. Cane Sugar (see his, “How We Are Fed”, page 77-83, 
1917) Published by The Macmillan Company. 

Crissey, Forrest. Cane Sugar (see his “The Story of Foods”, page 428-434, 1917) 
Published by Rand, McNally and Company. 

Warner Sugar Refining Company (see their “From Sugar Cane to Sugar Bowl” 
1916) Published by Warner Sugar Refining Company. 


In periods allotted to the social studies, the ninth-grade children 
are made acquainted with some of the many government publica- 


tions which are of use in everyday life, and are shown how they 
may be obtained. 


| 
| 
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Additional lessons on the use of books and the library are given 
in the senior high school. During the first-year chemistry course, 
for example, two more lessons on making a bibliography are given, 
in order to help the pupils in preparing a more elaborate bibliography 
for their chemistry report. The following is an example of these 
tenth-grade bibliographies. 


MERCURY 


Condensed Chemical Dictionary. New York. 
Chemical Catalog. 1919. p. 316-17. 
Ford, W. E 
Mercury (see Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy 
London. Wiley. 1912. p. 321) 
Gratacap, L. P. 
Mercury (see his Popular Guide to Minerals 
New York. Van Nostrand. p. 116) 
Leighton, R. B. 
Mercury (see his Chemistry of Materials 
New York. McGraw. 1917. p. 161) 
McPherson, W. and Henderson, W. E. 
Mercury (see First Course in Chemistry 
Ginn. Boston. I915. p. 362-63) 
Mineral Industry, The. New York. 
McGraw. I919. p. 629-38. 
Rogers, Allen. 
Mercury (see his Manual of Industrial Chemistry. 
New York. Van Nostrand. Ig12. p. 235) 
U. S. Geological Survey 
Mercury. (see U. S. Geological Survey. Useful Minerals of U.S 
Bulletin 624, 1917. p. 384) 
U. S. Geological Survey 
Quicksilver (see U. S. Geological Survey. Mineral Resources of the U.S. 1916 
Vv. I, p. 757-73) 
World Almanac 
Mercury. New York. Press. 1922. p. 125-26. 
World Book, The 
Mercury. Quarrie. Chicago. 1921. v. 6. p. 37-42. 


In the elementary school, instruction in the use of books and the 
library has been largely individual, but even children in the second 
grade use the library to look up simple reference questions, teacher 
and librarian coéperating, so that the librarian knows beforehand 
what topics are to be called for. Letters written by pupils are sent 
to the librarian, who after consulting with the teacher is able to 
provide material that the children can use. Thus they not only have 
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the experience of finding answers to their questions but are im- 
pressed with the fact that the library is a place where they can 
“find out things.” Specimens of letters written by third-grade pupils 
follow: 

Will you please give me a book that would tell about making a syphon? 

I would like to know whether animals in an aquarium should be fed; and how 
many times a week they should be fed. 


[ want to find out how the dragon-fly nymphs turn into dragon-flies 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAI 


During the school year 1921-22 the Lincoln School library circu- 
lated to teachers for class use and to individual pupils, 1244 pic- 
tures on 142 different subjects. These pictures are kept unmounted 
in manila folders, arranged alphabetically by subjects, in a vertical 
file. When loaned for class use they are placed in celluloid picture 
holders. This saves time in mounting, space in storing, and has 
the added advantage of protecting valuable prints and photographs. 
The pictures in the Lincoln School picture collection, which con- 
tains approximately 12,000 pictures on more than 250 different 
subjects, have been obtained from many different sources and 
range from a set of rare and valuable photographs of Lincoln to 
pictures clipped from old magazines, railroad folders, and trade 
pamphlets. Such booklets as “Paper Making” (Hampshire Paper 
Co.) and “From Sugar Cane to Sugar Bowl” (Warner Sugar Refining 
Co.) furnish valuable material for this collection. The stereoscope 
pictures and slides owned by the school are listed and stored in the 
library, and circulated from it. 


THE PUPILS AND THE LIBRARY 


The following figures give some idea of the use made of the 
library by the three hundred pupils and teachers during the school 
year, 1921-22: 


Books circulated for home reading and study. .5,442 
Books circulated for use in the building.. .....1,746 


An actual count was made of 526 reference questions looked up in 
the library by pupils and teachers. These figures, however, do not 
by any means indicate completely and accurately the use made of 
the library for reference, but only the number of times the librarian 
was asked for help and advice. Every year there is an increasing 
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number of students who are able to use reference books by them- 
selves, who consult the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, the 
Statesman’s Yearbook, the Cyclopedia of American Government, etc. 
without having to ask for help. The following is the record of the 
questions looked up in the library, during one day selected at 
random. 


Life of Alfred Noyes 12th-grade pupil 
Monticello 8th-grade pupil 
Birches, by Robert Frost Teacher 

How long did Henry the VIII reign? 6th-grade pupil 
Identification of whelk’s egg 3rd-grade pupil 
Identification of skate’s egg 3rd-grade pupi 
Some of the causes of dreams 7th-grade pupi 
Sir Robert Horne’s proposal 1oth-grade pupil 
The Sévres Treaty. . . 10th-grade pupil 
The “Iron Age”—when and what it was 5th-grade pupil 
How an Eskimo snow hut is built 2nd-grade pupil 
Wireless (theory) 12th-grade pupil 
Cause of financial panics gth-grade pupil 
Where aluminum is found 10th-grade pupil 
How gold is mined . 10th-grade pupil 
Citizenship requirements for New York State oth-grade pupil 
Plan of an Homeric house leacher 
Cocoanut palms (pictures) 3rd-grade pupil 
Radioactivity . 10th-grade pupil 
Panic prevention 10th-grade pupil 


Pictures and other illustrative material are not always taken out 
for use in the class room, but are brought together in various ways 
in the library for consultation there. For example, when a seventh- 
grade history class was studying the medieval castle, material 
was collected to aid the class in drawing a plan of a castle and then 
in planning its assault and defense. This material, arranged on the 
display rack, consisted of books like Tappan’s When Knights Were 
Bold, Quennell’s Everyday Things in England, historical stories 
such as Pyle’s Men of Iron and Otto of the Silver Hand, Marshall's 
Cedric the Forester, Longman’s historical illustrations, and other 
pictures illustrating castles, sieges, and attacks. Later, pictures 
illustrating costumes, armor, and life in the middle ages were added. 
The librarian was present at the class period when the plans of 
attack and defense were explained, and helped in deciding which 
side won. 

During the last week before the close of school the out-door books 
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on the list for summer reading and for use in making summer col- 
lections were placed on tables in the library class room. Plates 
illustrating insect, plant, and animal life, and United States geologi- 
cal survey topographic maps were displayed on the bulletin board, 
and the children were given an opportunity to look over the books 
and discuss them with teachers and librarian. At one time books of 
poetry were brought together for the sixth grade, and the libra- 
rian read aloud to them during an informal poetry hour. At another 
time, books, poems, and pictures illustrating the life and times of 
King John and Richard I helped the sixth grade to acquire a his- 
torical background for their ballad study. 

Round-table discussions or conferences have been held by the 
librarian and teachers with the different grades in the elementary 
school to discuss books already read or to suggest books for further 
reading. In the case of children who need to be encouraged to read, 
enthusiastic accounts of favorite books act as an incentive. The 
children take part in these discussions with enthusiasm. At the 
beginning of the year the librarian meets with each class in the ele 
mentary school to show to them and talk over with them the books 
that they may like to read during the year. In the case of the 
second grade this is done during the second half of the year, when 
at least a portion of the class is ready to use the library. 


STORY HOURS 


Stories are told by the librarian or assistant librarian at the time 
and on the subject requested by the teachers as, for example, Hal- 
lowe’en stories, May Day stories, a Greek myth, or the story of 
Joseph, this last to the second grade when they were making a study 
of food. In the case of the older children these stories may be 
directly connected with books suggested for reading. In the lower 
grades they form a point of contact and help the younger children to 
feel that they, too, have a share in the school library. In one case 
when a second grade asked for a Spring story, the children’s own 
poems and stories were used in a setting provided by the librarian, 
so that the result was a sort of group product. 


ASSEMBLIES 


Assemblies in the library, showing how it is used by different 
grades, have proved useful, not only for arousing interest in reading, 
but for promoting the care of books and library property. Full 
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accounts of two elementary school assemblies on the library are 
given on pages 38-52 of Some Uses of School Assemblies, a booklet 
published by the Lincoln School. In the first, after an introduction 
by the librarian, representatives from every grade from the first 
to the sixth, explained one or more ways in which their grade had 
made use of the library. For example Charlotte of Grade II and 
Fred of Grade III explained respectively as follows: 

One day we all went up to the library. We sat around Miss Eaton's desk and 
Miss Eaton told us a story of the little lame prince, how he had been shut up in a 
tower and couldn’t see anybody and nobody could see him, and one day a fairy 
godmother came into the tower and brought him a magic travelling cloak, and 
she said he could sit on the travelling cloak and wish where he wanted to go and 
it would take him where he wished. After that Miss Eaton told us that we have a 
magic travelling cloak, just as much as the little lame prince had and what do you 
suppose that is? They are books. All over Miss Eaton’s desk she had selected 
books which she thought the second grade could read and we have been deciding 
where we wanted to go and they have taken us all over the world. 

This is another way we use the library. Augustus had finished his battleship. 
He asked Miss Curtis to guess what he wanted todo. Miss Curtis asked, “What?” 
Augustus said, “I am going to put my ship in full dress.”. That means with all the 
flags flying as they came into harbour a few days ago. Miss Curtis said, “What 
flags do ships fly?” Augustus said, “I don’t know.” Miss Curtis asked where you 
can find out and Augustus said, “I don’t know.” Miss Curtis said, “You go to the 
library to find out things like that.” He came in very early one morning. He went 
up to the library and came down with this book, Flags of the World. It tells you 
about all the flags of the navy. And that is another way we use the library for any 
information. 


In the second assembly a “Shelf of Books” was represented. 
Each grade selected one or more books and children from each 
grade in costume represented the book or books selected. Another 
group of children, representing readers in the library and the libra- 
rian in person, talked about the books on the shelf. The second half 
of the program emphasized the importance of taking care of books; 
the sixth grade told of the different processes which go to the making 
of a book; the fifth grade showed by lists and charts the increasing 
cost of books; the fourth grade explained certain careless ways of 
treating books, which damage them and destroy the pleasure of 
other readers. The material used in their talks was suggested and 
worked out by the children themselves. There follow some of the 
children’s letters written to the librarian after the assembly. Each 
paragraph is a separate letter. 


I want to thank you for making this assembly so nice. I appreciate the trouble 
you have taken to make it so very nice. The part I liked best was the part that 
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was spoken last. I think it best shows what kind of a spirit one must have toward 
books. 

The assembly was lovely. I liked the bookshelf about the best thing we had 
I will never ill treat a book again. I think that if you had an assembly like that 
every year for the new children so that they would know how to use library books. 

I think the library asembly was a very good thing. I enjoyed it very much. 
I think everybody enjoyed it too. I enjoyed being Tom Sawyer. Every one who 
acted, acted very well I think. You acted very well too. 

I just loved that assembly about the books. I liked the part where John Cross 
told just a part of Robin Hood. I liked the way it was fixed up. 

I loved the assembly. I like it because it showed me how to take care of a book 
I liked the Shelf of Books very much and the Picture Book, too. I would like to 
read Donkey John of the Toy Valley. 

I appreciated the assembly that you helped us give. I am sure everybody en- 
joyed it. The books gave me an idea of which one I would like to take. I hope we 
have another assembly because it reminds you of how you should treat a book. 

I am sure that I will try my best to take good care of all the books that come in 
my hands. I did not expect the assembly to be so nice and I am sure you took a 
lot of trouble to make it so good. Of all the books mentioned I liked Treasure 
Island. 1 will appreciate the value of books very much more. 


Suggestions for a third library assembly were asked for from the 
grades through the elementary school library committee, made up 
of representatives from Grades II to VI, and the result was the 
following play written by Janet, a sixth-grade girl. 


A DREAM IN THE LIBRARY 


CHARACTERS SCENE 
EMMA, a little girl six years old. The school library. A littie girl 
ELIzABETH, her older sister. about six years old, Emma, is wan- 
Miss Eaton, the librarian. dering around, occasionally looking 
Two children from each grade, each out of the window into the fast falling 
child representing a favorite book from rain. (Miss Eaton is not in the library 
his grade. when the play starts.) 


Emma: Oh, dear, I wish it wouldn’t rain. I wanted to go to the Park this after- 
noon! (Enter Elizabeth.) 

ELIZABETH: I think it’s mean! Listen, Emmy, Miss Girardi just said that mother 
telephoned that we will have to wait here for her until the rain stops! 

Emma: Oh, of all the poky places to stay! I so wanted to go to the Park to play 
with Mary and Edna! 

ELIZABETH: I know, its perfectly horrid, but come on, here’s a picture book for 
you, and I'll try to get interested in that book they all think so wonderful, 
Tom Sawyer. 


(As Elizabeth speaks she hands Emma a picture book, which she picks up from 
the table, and she herself goes to the shelves and gets a copy of Tom Sawyer. 
Gradually the light gets fainter and fainter, and, finally, the children fall asleep. 
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When they are asleep, twelve children, two from every grade, dressed each as a 
character of a favorite book of each of the six grades, enter. The characters dance 
around and talk as they would in the books. This part must be worked up by the 
grades, as they will have to choose the books, and the people who will have to act 
the parts of the books. After the dance and talk is over, the characters disappear, 
and the light gradually returns. The children then awake. They talk about what 
they have just dreamt. This dialogue cannot be worked up until the grades have 
chosen the books they are going to act.) 

Emma: Oh, I'll never call the library a poky place again. I think it’s wonderful! 
ELIZABETH: Yes, I certainly do want to know more about these lovely books! 


(Enter Miss Eaton, hurriedly, with a book under each arm. The children rush up 

to her and ask if they cannot take out the books they have been dreaming about 

ELIZABETH: Oh, Miss Eaton, is the library open on Saturdays? I'm sure I'd 
much rather come here than go to the theatre! Wouldn't you, Emma? 

EmMA: Yes, I would. 

Miss Eaton . . . (Miss Eaton here ends the play with her answer and some 
message to the audience, which she herself may wish to compose 


[Curtain] 


This was presented substantially as written and was worked out 
almost entirely unaided by the children themselves, each grade, 
as suggested, selecting the books they wished to represent, the 
characters to represent them, and arranging the dialogue and 
conversation. The Peterkin Family writing a book, Robinson 
Crusoe lamenting his solitude, a Knight of the Round Table taking 
the oath of allegiance, Jo from Little Women writing in her journal, 
Hoppity and Tippety from Katharine Pyle’s Tales of Two Bun- 
nies, Wallace and his henchman from the Scottish Chiefs, and others 
were enthusiastically received by the audience. 


BOOK REPORTS 


Children in all the grades beginning with the second have been 
encouraged to write, on large cards specially prepared for the pur- 
pose, brief reports on the books they have read. In the second grade, 
and sometimes in the third, these reports are dictated. Care must 
always be taken of course to avoid making these reports too much 
of a task and thus discourage reading. The librarian meets the 
different classes early in the school year and talks these reports 
over with them, trying to make the pupils feel that the reports have 
a real use and purpose in helping other boys and girls to select their 
books, and in helping the librarian to know what boys and girls 
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like. What the report should consist of is discussed; whether, for 
example, it should tell all the story or only enough to arouse a 
possible reader’s interest. The cards are kept filed in the library 
and the children consult them freely. The following are examples 
of reports dictated or written by children in Grades II to X. There 
has never been any difficulty in obtaining genuine expressions of 
opinion, for no child is made to feel that he is required to write a 
favorable report if he does not like the book. 


Carrick, Valery. Russian Picture Tales. 

The lame duck was one of the very best stories. It had very nice pictures in the 
book, too. There was a man and a woman who wanted to find mushrooms and 
found a nest with a lame duck. They took the duck home. They kept the duck 
and if you read the story you'll find out how the duck helped them. 

Anne. Second Grade. (Dictated 
Pyle, Katharine. Six Little Ducklings. 

I liked the book better than any book I've had. I liked it especially at the end. 
The ducklings did everything their mother told them not to do. They lived in a 
hollow tree by a river. Squdge was a boy and he was the one who always started 
the mischief. 

Cecilia. Second Grade (Dictated) 
Turner, Nancy Byrd. Zodiac Town 

I liked the book very much. It was about a little girl and boy named Amos and 
Ann and they ran away from home because they did not like to study the poem 
they were reading. The book is about a calendar. Now I think I won't tell you 
any more about the book because you won’t want to read the book. 

Virginia. Third Grade. 
Schwatka, Frederick. The Children of the Cold. 

I do not think it is very good because it only tells about the Eskimo in general. 
[ do not like books about Eskimo when they tell about the Eskimo in general. | 
did not read it through but I am going to get it again. 

Hilgard. Grade Three. 


(Teacher’s note—Hilgard means he would rather have a book about a character 
with a name.) 


Jacobs, Joseph. Celtic Fairy Tales. 

I think it is a very nice book. The reason why I got it was because I heard the 
person that had it before I did say what she thought about it. I thought I would 
read it so I did. 

Peter. Third Grade. 
Craik, Mrs. D. M. The Little Lame Prince. 

This book is about a little prince. His name was Prince Dolor. It is not a true 
story, it isa fairy story. I liked it very much. (It was a little hard for me but very 
nice.) He was shut up in a tower all alone with a nurse. But he went on trips by 
means of a travelling cloak his godmother gave him. 


Walter. Fourth Grade. 
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Macdonald, George. At the Back of the North Wind. 

I did not like it at all. It was too much of a fairy story. It tells how he and the 
North Wind go on many adventures far, far away. 

David. Fourth Grade 
Crump, Irving. The Boy’s Book of Policemen 

This book is very interesting. It tells about the policemen of New York and how 
they do their work. The part I liked best is the chapter about the motor cycle 
policemen. This is true and teaches you some things. 

Hermann. Fourth Grade 
Hale, Lucretia P. The Peterkin Papers. 

I liked it very much. It is a very ridiculous book. The part I liked best was 

when the Peterkin family wanted a telegram boy. It is not a book for information. 
David. Fourth Grade. 
Bostock, Frank. The Training of Wild Animals. 

The book is very interesting because it tells about wild animals and their ways 
in captivity. It tells experiences that trainers have had. In one instance a lion 
escapes from a cage and gets down the sewer and I leave it to you to find out what 
happened. 

Billy. Fifth Grade 
Grenfell, Wilfred T. Adrift on an Ice Pan 

This book is about how Dr Grenfell went to take care of a sick boy, and he had 
to cross a lot of ice with his dog team before he could get there. When he was in 
the middle the ice broke into lots of small pieces. The book is about what happened 
when the ice broke and how he was rescued. I liked the book. I think you would 

Lawrence. Sixth Grade 
Grahame, Kenneth. The Wind in the Willows. 

I think this is about the best book I have read this year, next to the “Call of the 
Wild” and “White Fang.” These books and the “Wind in the Willows” are all 
about animals. I love animal stories. The animals that we meet the most in this 
book are a little mole, who is timid at first after he comes out of his underground 
home into the open, but who grows into a very daring fellow, a kindly water rat, 
into whose home the mole strays, a toad whose fads change every little while; and 
a badger who lives in the Wild Wood, and is a very imperious fellow. The reason 
I liked the book so much was that it gave such intimate touches of animal life. 

Janet. Sixth Grade 
Kipling, Rudyard. Captains Courageous. 

The story of a multi-millionaire’s son who falls off a European steamer and is 
saved by a fishing boat. This is really the making of the boy. 

William. Seventh Grade. 
Mitchell, S. Weir. The Adventures of Francois. 

An adventure story of an orphan during the French Revolution. He gets into 
some very tight scrapes. 

John. Eighth Grade. 
Beebe, William. Jungle Peace. 

A wonderful story of the Jungle. A wonderful description of natural things in 

the Jungle. You can just imagine yourself there. 


William. Ninth Grade. 
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Hugo, Victor. Les Miserables. 

A thrilling delightful story. You don’t have to work to get into it. It starts with 
in escaped convict asking admission to a very good and saintly priest’s house 
lhe priest gladly lets him in, giving him supper and a soft bed. But—during the 
night—ah, don’t guess—find out! 


Elizabeth. Tenth Grade. 


In a class discussion with the teacher the following criticisms were 
made by a fourth grade on their own book reports. 

It is not necessary to say “I like it” as well as “It is interesting.” 

Many of the reviews would not help a person who is a stranger to the book to 
know whether he wishes to read it or not 

The review should tell the part you liked 

It should tell why you liked it. 

It should give only important points 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE LIBRARY AND LIBRARY COMMITTEES 

The Lincoln School feels that the use of the library, involving as 
it does, the care of books, promptness in returning them, and 
courtesy in the reading room, is an important factor in cultivating 
responsibility, consideration for others, and regard for property. 
An attempt is made to develop the right attitude toward the 
library by encouraging pupils to feel pride and responsibility rather 
than by making formal rules. The library is a place for consulting 
reference books and magazines, for doing assigned reading, and for 
recreation; the atmosphere is neither that of a study hall, nor that 
of a room used for unrestrained conversation and recreation, but 
one of quiet freedom, which does not interfere with the rights of 
others. 

Library committees in both high school and elementary school 
help the librarian to deal with carelessness in using books and with 
inconsiderate behavior in the reading room, and in preparing 
library assemblies. The high-school committee consists of three 
members appointed by the high-school council; the elementary 
school committee is made up of two members from each grade, 
from the second to the sixth, appointed by the teacher or chosen 
by the class. The librarian is a member of both committees. The 
following is a report made by the elementary school library com- 
mittee to the elementary school council in June, 1922. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEI 


The library committee consists of two children from each grade, from the 
second to the sixth grade. 





LINCOLN SCHOOL LIBRARY 
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rhe committee had meetings during the year. At one meeting the committe 
thought they could make suggestions as to how people could keep the library a 
place where you would like to read and work. These suggestions were written 
down and were to be printed on book marks, but the moving interfered, and we 
think we will do it next year. Toward the end of the year we thought it would be 
nice to give a Library Assembly to interest people in the library and to show peo- 
ple how to use it. We asked the different grades for suggestions. A suggestion 
came from the sixth grade to give a little play. The sixth grade made some posters 
to show people how to care for books and the library. It also made the scenery for 
the play. 


Signed: Katharine Niehl, Chairman 
The “suggestions” for use of the library follow: 


How To USE THE LIBRARY 


We need quiet and order for working and reading in the library, therefore 

1. Come in and out quietly. 

2. Do not read aloud. 

3. If it is necessary to say more than a few words go outside the library. 

4. Books like dictionaries and encyclopedias should be replaced on the shelves 
after you have used them. 

5. Books should be returned promptly on the date stamped on the back of the 
book, or before. 

6. Books should be returned in just as good condition as when they are taken 
out. 

Chairs should he left in place. 


The posters spoken of served as a means of connecting the library 
and the work of the art department. Art teacher, grade teacher, and 
librarian met with the sixth grade and discussed the various ways 
in which the library should be used and books treated. The class 
then made suggestions for posters which would call attention to 
overdue books, careless treatment of books, untidy library shelves, 
etc. Each child worked out his own idea and the completed posters 
were used in library and class rooms. 

Whenever possible the library tries to coéperate with the dif- 
ferent organizations in the school. For example, some of the Girl 
Scouts have done their “community service” by putting away books 
and pasting book pockets. The Boy Scouts have helped in tying 
up magazines to be sent to the bindery and in doing errands. More 
important than the actual help received, is the opportunity for en- 
couraging a feeling of library citizenship. 
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HEALTH AND REGULARITY OF SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


By HOWARD H. MASON, M.D. 
Sx hool Physician, Lincoln School, Te ichers College 


The Lincoln School is an experimental school associated with 
Teachers College of Columbia University. The old school building 
and a remodelled dwelling occupied by the school until last year 
were far from perfect as regards light, space, and air. In April, 
1922, the school moved into a new, large, well lighted, and well 
ventilated modern building. Since the new building was occupied 
only seven weeks before the summer holidays, nearly all the data 
for the following study were collected in the old building. 

The pupils attending the school come from all kinds of homes, 
some of them situated in the poorer parts of the city. It would 
seem, therefore, that there would be more likelihood of infection 
than in schools in which all the pupils are from homes which are 
supposed to be most carefully protected. The pupils are from six 
to eighteen years of age and are about equally divided between the 
sexes. In 1917 and 1918 there were one hundred twenty-one pupils 
enrolled, but the number has increased from year to year until now 
there are over three hundred. 

Physicians have realized for a long time that health is more im- 
portant than education, and in certain recent publications educa- 
tors have said that health is the most important factor in education. 
Other things being equal, healthy pupils attend school regularly, 
while unhealthy pupils are likely to be absent a considerable part 
of the time. Owing to the long vacations and the small number of 
days in the school year, regular attendance becomes extremely 
important. I want to emphasize this small number of school days 
in schools of the type here considered. In the Lincoln School there 
are from 155 to 160 school days in the lower grades, and from 165 to 
170 in the higher grades; in some private schools the number is 
even smaller. In all, it is considerably less than half the days of the 
year. The public schools of New York, on the other hand, have 
about 190 school days. 
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With these facts in mind, we began five years ago to keep records 
of the number and causes of each pupil’s absences. To aid in our 
control of the situation, we required each pupil who had been absent 
for any cause to report to the school physician before entering the 
school room upon his return to school. The physician questioned 
the child or a member of his household regarding the illness, and 
then made whatever physical examination seemed necessary to be 
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Fic. 1. Absences Grouped According to Causes 


sure that the child was free from contagion and in fit condition to 
return to school. If passed, the child received a slip which he pre- 
sented to his room teacher; if rejected, he returned to his home. 
No daily examination of all the pupils was made, but if a teacher 
noticed that a child appeared ill in any way, he was sent to the phy- 
sician’s office, examined, and sent back to the school room or home, 
according to what was found. 

It soon became apparent (Fig. 1) that the absences could be 
divided into four or five large groups: first, those due to other causes 
than illness; second, those due to contagious diseases; third, those 
due to respiratory diseases; fourth, those due to influenza; and 
fifth, those due to miscellaneous diseases such as injuries, opera- 
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tions, digestive disturbances, etc. Table I gives for the five years 
under consideration the number and percentage of days lost for 
each one of these groups. 

The number of absences has fluctuated markedly from day to 
day without any constant absence curve for long periods. The 
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lic. 2. The Percentage of Pupils Absent Each School Day During the Years 
1917-18 to 1921-22 


average level of the curve has fallen steadily in each succeeding 
year until last year, when it was slightly higher than the year be- 
fore (Fig. 2). The marked increases which appeared in the early 
part of the year 1918-19 and in January and February of 1920, were 
due to the influenza epidemics. Table II gives a detailed list of the 
causes of all absences for the last five years. 
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The first large group includes those absences that are not due to 
illness. A very few of these are due to bad weather. The majority, 
however, may be ascribed to “week-ends” in the country during the 
spring and fall, and absence for one or two weeks at the beginning 
or end of the school year. In 1917-18, 6 per cent of all school days 
were lost for reasons which fall in this group; the percentage of 
days lost from these causes has decreased each year, being 4 per cent 
in 1918-19, 1.5 per cent in 1919-20 and 1920-21, and 1.3 per cent 
in 1921-22. This last figure, good as it is, means that 493 school 
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days were lost last year without adequate causes. It would seem 
that this group of absences ought to be nearly eliminated. All that 
is needed to accomplish this is better appreciation on the part of 
parents of the added burden which they place upon their children 
by keeping them away from school unnecessarily. Some schools 
have gone so far in the last few years as to drop from their rolls 
children who have been kept out of school without due cause. 
The group of absences due to contagious diseases is extremely 
interesting. These are the diseases most feared by the school 
authorities. If we may draw any conclusion from the results of our 
work, they are the easiest group to control. The number of days 
lost through this cause has fallen steadily each succeeding year, 
being 5.4 per cent in 1917-18, 2.3 per cent in 1918-19, 1.9 per cent 
in 1919-20, 1.3 per cent in 1920-21, and .6 per cent in 1921-22. 
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The ease with which this steady decrease has been accomplished is 
astonishing, but it scarcely seems due to chance. We are forced to 
believe that it was due to keeping track of the cause of absence of 
each pupil, and to having all pupils who have been ill undergo medi- 
cal examination before returning to their class rooms. Repeatedly 
children who were unquestionably in condition to spread contagion 
have been kept out of school by this means. Over and over again 
we have been surprised at the laxity of general practitioners in 
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giving certificates of freedom from contagion to children who were 
recovering from a contagious disease. We do not expect that all 
years will show as few absences from this cause as the last year. 
From time to time there is almost certain to be an epidemic of one 
or another of the contagious diseases. A good example of how this 
may come about is shown by an occurrence of two years ago. A 
small boy in the fourth grade attended school regularly until Friday 
noon. He had not felt ill nor had his parents noticed anything wrong 
with him. Friday night he was miserable and feverish, and the next 
morning showed a well developed measles eruption. There were 
twenty-three pupils in this grade at the time. Ten had had measles 
previously, and of the remaining twelve every one developed 
measles. Such accidents are likely to occur in every school. Even 
daily inspection of every child would not necessarily prevent them. 
Of course it is possible that the first pupil to have the disease might 
have shown Koplic’s Spots on Wednesday or Thursday, but even 
by that time some of the damage would have been done. 

This little epidemic of measles gave us a good opportunity to 
study the period of incubation. The original case was in school 
April 6th and 7th, and the morning of April 8th. His eruption 
appeared April 9th. The other twelve children who had not had 
measles were allowed to remain in school through April 15th. After 
that they were excluded. Ten of them had been in school April 6th, 
7th, and 8th. Of these, three developed their eruptions on April 
19th, two on April 2oth, four on April 21st, and one on April 23rd. 
If we assume that the original case was contagious on the three days 
previous to the appearance of the eruption, and that the eruption 
appeared on the fourth day, the shortest possible period of incuba- 
tion in the case of these ten children was eight days, and the longest, 
fourteen days. One pupil was in school April 6th and the morning 
of April 7th. This pupil’s eruption did not appear until April 27th, 
twenty days after her last exposure, making her incubation period 
at least seventeen and possibly eighteen days. We were unable to 
learn on which day the other child’s eruption appeared. 

Two pupils in other grades developed measles about the same 
time. One, whose eruption appeared April 22nd, had walked to 
school with the original case on April 7th. The incubation period 
was twelve days. Another, a brother of one of the pupils in the 
fourth grade, developed measles, his rash appearing April 23rd, 
three days after his brother’s rash appeared. Probably he was 
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exposed to the original case, but we were unable to find out when. 
Three of the second line cases had younger sisters in the school. 
Only one of these developed measles. Her rash appeared April 
29th. Her brother’s rash appeared April 19th, and she was last 
exposed to him April 15th, making her incubation period eleven 
days. Thus the shortest possible incubation period was eight days, 
and the longest, eighteen days. These incubation periods would 
indicate that it is perfectly safe to leave exposed children in school 
for seven days after their exposure, and that they may show the 
first symptoms of measles at any time during the next fourteen days. 

The first year during which we kept records we had small epi- 
demics of measles with ten cases in all, German measles with six 
cases, chickenpox with seven cases, and mumps with seventeen 
cases. The second year there was a large epidemic of chickenpox 
with fifty-five cases. The next year there were thirteen cases of 
whooping cough, ten in one grade. This epidemic was started by 
a child who was out of school with a coryza for several days. She 
then returned with a note from the family to the effect that she was 
well. She stayed in school just one day. While there she coughed 
severely several times so she was told to stay at home the next 
day. Shortly after that secondary cases began to appear. This was 
the only epidemic of that year. The following year there occurred 
the measles epidemic which was described above. Last year there 
was no epidemic of contagious disease. There were a few scattered - 
cases, but every one was traced to home infection and none spread 
in the school. 

During the five years we have never closed a grade because of 
disease. This is contrary to the custom of many private and public 
schools. We have followed few absolute rules in regard to the ex- 
clusion of children who have been exposed to contagious diseases, 
but have decided each case on its individual merits. Fortunately 
we have had no outbreak of scarlet fever or diphtheria. When a 
child has been definitely exposed to measles and has not previously 
had the disease we have allowed the child to come to school for the 
first seven days after exposure. We have then excluded the child 
until the sixteenth day. While the child is still coming to school 
he sees the physician each morning before entering his room. A 
similar rule has been followed with chickenpox. Children with 
measles have been excluded from school for at least eight days after 
the appearance of the rash and until all catarrhal symptoms have 
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disappeared. The board of health rule in New York City excludes 
them for only five days after the appearance of the rash. Cases of 
chickenpox have been excluded until all scabs were off. Cases of 
mumps have been excluded until the second day after the complete 
disappearance of swelling. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that chickenpox has caused many more absences than any 
other one of the contagious diseases. 

The most important group and the most difficult to control is 
that group of absences due to the respiratory diseases. Under this 
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and 1919-20 


heading are included all infections of the respiratory system— 
colds, tonsilitis, laryngitis, otitis, bronchitis, etc. Influenza has 
been separated because of the large number of cases in 1918-1919. 
This is the one group which has not shown improvement. They 
caused a loss of 2.3 per cent of all days in 1917-18, 3.5 per cent in 
I918-I9I19, 5.5 per cent in 1919-1920, 4.2 per cent in 1920-1921, 
and 5.6 per cent in 1921-1922. Thus, the number of days lost in- 
creased steadily until the year 1920-1921 which showed a decrease 
of over I per cent. It is interesting to note here that Dr. Richard 
Smith! of Boston, reports this as the greatest cause of absence in 
an open-air school near Boston. His figures are almost the same 
as ours for 1919-1920. At first it was our custom to exclude from 
school all children with colds for the first two days of illness. This 
was apparently not sufficient. For the past two years we have ex- 
cluded all pupils with colds as long as they are sneezing or coughing 
or have any considerable nasal discharge. This keeps each child 


! Smith, Richard, “A Health Study of a Boys’ School.” American Journal of Dis- 
ases of Children, xvii: 246-53 (Oct., 1919). 
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who becomes ill out of school a day or two longer, but the more 
favorable figures for 1920-1921 would indicate that the number of 
cases was less, as was the total number of days lost. This rule 
should be more rigidly enforced in the lower than in the upper 
grades because each of the pupils in the lower grades has about 
twice as many colds as each one in the upper grades (Fig. 3). Whether 
this is due to greater susceptibility or to closer contact in the 
school room it is difficult to say, but certainly all primary and 
grammar school pupils with coryzas should be excluded from school. 

After moving into the new school building last spring we expected 
or rather hoped to see a decrease in our respiratory diseases. Cer- 
tainly the new building provided plenty of space and sunlight and 
much better facilities for ventilation. We were there only seven 
weeks before school closed, but in this time we had seven cases of 
pneumonia. This was more pneumonia than we had had in any one 
previous year. All the cases occurred in three of the lower grades. 
At first we were puzzled to explain this, but the evidence rather 
pointed to the use of drinking fountains with which the school was 
then equipped. They were said to be the most modern drinking 
fountains, and it was supposed to be impossible for the children to 
touch them with their lips. The fact remains that all the cases of 
pneumonia occurred in those grades where certain fountains were 
used. In two of the grade rooms where the fountains were not used, 
there were no cases of pneumonia, although the children were of 
about the same age as those in the affected grades and mingled with 
the other grades at assemblies and gatherings. There were no cases 
among the children of more than ten years of age, possibly because 
they were more careful about the way they used the fountains 
Needless to say, the fountains have been turned off. 

The status of the respiratory diseases, particularly the common 
cold or coryza, is at present very unsatisfactory from the standpoint 
of the epidemiologist. Most of us are inclined to consider a cold as a 
nuisance and an inconvenience rather than a possibly serious dis- 
ease. No one of us who had a mild case of chickenpox, for instance, 
would think of going about as usual, yet how many of us will take 
even moderate precautions to prevent the spreading of colds. 

Chickenpox is highly contagious but usually mild and rarely ac- 
companied or followed by severe complications; furthermore, few 
escape having chickenpox at some time and one attack confers im- 
munity for life. The common cold is just as contagious, is fully as 
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incapacitating as most cases of chickenpox, and is frequently com- 
plicated by otitis, sinusitis, tracheitis, etc. An attack confers only 
a temporary immunity. From an economic standpoint there can be 
no question as to which disease is the more important. Among the 
Lincoln School pupils more days are lost because of colds and thei 
complications than from all other causes combined. I venture to 
suggest that this fact will be found to hold true for the entire popula- 
tion of our large cities. 

The trouble with the present situation is that we know nothing { 
about the cause of colds. Most students now think that the etiolog- 
ical agent is as yet an unidentified organism; that the disease is 
highly contagious and sweeps over a whole community very rapidly; 
that it lasts only two or three days, but meanwhile reduces one’s im- 
munity to the ordinary pathogenic bacteria which take hold as the 
cold itself is subsiding, and are the cause of complications and se- 
quelae. What we need is exact knowledge regarding the etiological 
agent and a vaccine which will protect us. While we are waiting 
for one or both of these, we should treat the common cold as we 
should any other highly infectious diseases. How long shall we 
keep the child who has a cold out of school? At present, as long 
as he has symptoms of the disease. The trouble with this régime 
is that the children usually stay in school one day too long at 
the beginning of a cold. Until parents and pupils are better informed 
on this point we expect to have trouble at the school. What we need 
now is better appreciation on the part of parents of the possible 
seriousness of mild respiratory diseases, and a willingness on their 
part to watch carefully for their appearance and to keep their chil- 
dren from school until they are well. To accomplish this we must 
have a good deal of missionary work done by the general prac- 
titioner. 

The group of absences due to influenza explains itself. During 
the fall of 1918 there was a severe epidemic of influenza in New York 
City. Fifty pupils in the Lincoln School reported having had the 
disease. They lost 679 school days. As most of the cases occurred 
about the same time, the daily absences were very great for a short 
period. Yet only 2.4 per cent of all the school days of the year were 
lost from this cause. In 1919-1920 there was another epidemic of 
influenza in New York City, but few of the pupils reported having 
had the disease, with a consequent loss of only .8 per cent of all 
school days. This figure is exactly the same as that for 1917-1918, 
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the year before the great epidemic. During the year 1920-1921, 
there was only one case of influenza reported, with a loss of fifteen 
school days which was equivalent to .04 per cent of all school days. 
Last year no child reported having had influenza. 

The group of causes of absence entitled “Other Conditions” in- 
cludes accidents, surgical conditions, and diseases which occur oc- 
casionally, such as diabetes, rheumatism, typhoid fever, etc. There 
will always be a small number of absences due to these causes, none 
of which can be controlled by the school. The large number of days 
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lost in 1919-1920 was mostly due to one case each of diabetes, acute 
inflammatory rheumatism, and typhoid fever. This group of causes s 
has caused a loss of not quite 2 per cent of all school days. It will 
probably remain about the same year after year, as the diseases com- 
prising it cannot be controlled to any extent by school supervision. 

The total absences (see Fig. 4) have been steadily reduced until 
last year, when the number was slightly larger than that of the pre- 
vious year. In 1917-1918, 14.9 per cent of all school days were lost; ' 
in 1918-1919, 13 per cent; in 1919-1920, I1.5 per cent; in 1920-1921, 
8.6 per cent; and last year, 9.3 per cent. The figure 8.6 per cent for 
1920-1921 is very low as such figures go. I doubt whether we will be 
able to hold it down much below 9g per cent constantly; but this is a 
very definite improvement, a saving of over 2000 school days last 
year, and indicates considerably better health on the part of the " 
pupils. 





THE PURPOSE OF THE HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER-TRAINING CURRICULUM* 


By FREDERICK G. BONSER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The curriculum of any course of training and instruction is de- 
termined by the specific purposes to be accomplished. The purpose 
definitely before us is that of preparing teachers to teach home 
economics. If this term represented a single and simple body of 
skills and related information to make these skills intelligent, the 
problem of the curriculum would not be difficult. But home eco- 
nomics is a very broad and inclusive term. We can make no head- 
way without first analyzing the total content of the field into its 
more important elements. Not only do we find that the breadth 
of content of the field is great, but we also find that there are two 
distinct but closely related kinds of purposes to be served, one 
which we call a general education purpose, the other a vocational 
education purpose. While the material used in realizing both pur- 
poses is the same in many respects, the basis of both selection and 
method may be different. The broad range of the field and the 
two types of purposes thus make the problem of the curriculum par- 
ticularly difficult. 

In determining what shall make up the work in courses for train- 
ing teachers, we can only reach a point where both standards of 
selection and method of procedure can be properly judged by 
analyzing into its details the content of the work which those 
taught by the teachers are to do. Putting it in another way, we 
must know the activities which the girls and women are to be 
taught by the teachers whom we are preparing. 

In the time at our disposal, such an analysis cannot go into detail 
further than to illustrate the method, but it can go far enough to 
indicate the more significant large phases of the work which make 
up the field as a whole. May we then consider the content of the 
field, first without reference to any distinction in purpose between 


*An address given before the Conference of Supervisors and Teachers in the 
Teacher Training Institutions of New York State, November 3, 1922. 
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its general and vocational aspects. We may think of an individual 
home maker who is actively responsible for the entire woman’s 
share in the making of the home. To meet all of these responsibili- 
ties she must be engaged in the following activities: 

1. In the selection, purchase, use, and care of commodities of the 
home produced outside of the home ready for use. This includes 
many articles of clothing, much food, and many household fur- 
nishings, utensils, tools, and devices for doing the work of the home. 

2. In the selection of the materials from which commodities are 
made in the home. This includes some food material, and may in- 
clude some textiles and accessory materials used for clothing and 
bedding, and other household furnishings. 

3. In producing finished products from the materials secured for 
making. Food preparation and serving, garment making, and the 
making of textile furnishings requiring the use of utensils, tools, 
and machines appropriate for these constructive processes are in- 
cluded as productive activities. 

4. In the care, upkeep, and repair of clothing, household fur- 
nishing and equipment, and of the interior of the house itself. 

5. In maintaining cleanliness and sanitary wholesomeness in 
food, clothing, and the household throughout. This includes dish- 
washing, laundry work, renovating, sweeping, dusting, bed making, 
and other details of keeping the home and its furnishings clean and 
sanitary. 

6. In the decorating of the rooms of the house and so arranging 
their furnishings as to make them comfortable and attractive. 

7. In providing for the healthful growth and occupation of chil- 
dren, and for their school attendance, recreation, and profitable 
participation in all phases of home and community life. 

8. In home nursing and care of any of the members of the family 
who are ill. 

g. In maintaining the social and civic position of the family by 
appropriate participation in community life. This includes serving 
appropriately as hostess, making calls, and some participation in 
the formal and informal gatherings of neighbors and other friends 
for social or civic purposes. 

10. In engaging in recreational activities within the home and 
without for her own more personal satisfaction and refreshing of 
spirit—reading, music, the theater, and other forms of wholesome 
enjoyment. 
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11. In managerial planning and executing in order to find time 
and adequate means and methods to accomplish all of these ten 
forms of activity and retain her sanity, health, and wholesomeness 
of disposition. This includes budget making, keeping posted on 
current values and prices, programming her distribution of time, 
selecting what can best be left undone in emergencies, determining 
when and how best to employ outside help, and other applications 
of intelligent management too numerous to mention in our limited 
time. 

Prodigious as this array of activities may seem, it is but a sketchy 
outline of the more important activities for which the home maker, 
the housewife, is responsible. If she fulfills all of these responsibili- 
ties in her own person, it is evident that she must be highly intelli- 
gent and efficiently skillful. Teachers who are training and edu- 
cating home makers in this full sense must themselves have experi- 
enced a curriculum of such of these activities as they presume to 
teach, and must have a full sense of the relationship of one field of 
activity to the others. Without this sense of the reality of the 
problem they are almost sure to omit some of the most significant 
phases which are necessary to meet the situation as it actually exists. 

Let us briefly review this list of activities before considering the 
making of curricula including all or a part of them. In a single 
phrase for each they are: 

1. The selection, purchase, and use of ready-made commodities. 

2. The selection and purchase of materials to be made into 
products in the home. 

3. The making of products in the home. 

4. The care, upkeep, and repair of clothing, the household, and 
household furnishings. 

5. Dishwashing, laundry work, and other cleaning problems and 
processes. 

6. Decorating and beautifying the home. 

7. Providing for the physical and mental care and growth of 
children. 

8. Providing home nursing and care in sickness. 

9. Maintaining the social and civic position of the family. 

10. Engaging in personal recreation. 
11. Managing the organization and execution of means for carry- 
ing forward all of these other activities. 

It will readily be seen that there are two elements involved here 
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in the conduct of these activities, namely, knowledge and skill. Such 
activities as cooking and garment-making require highly developed, 
special skills, as well as a considerable body of knowledge. The 
selection and care of ready-made garments, and the decorating and 
beautifying of the home emphasize more the body of related in- 
formation, and appreciation, than the mastery of any technical skill. 
Yet in any of these activities, some skill as well as thought content is 
required. The difference is one of degree to quite an extent. The 
differences in degree of these respective elements give clues to differ- 
ences to be made in method. 

We may now consider the question of the two kinds of purposes, 
general and vocational, with reference to their meaning in terms of 
these activities. The difference must lie in either the selection of the 
activities or the parts of them to be emphasized, or in the degree of 
intensity with which practice is provided to develop skills. That 
there is difference in both selection and emphasis we shall probably 
find. 

If I have the real meaning of the distinction, it may be phrased 
something like this: the purpose of vocational home-making courses 
is to develop efficiency and skill in all of the important activities in 
which a home maker engages; the purpose of home economics for 
general education is to develop efficiency and facility in all of those 
phases of home making in which every girl and woman engages 
whether as home maker or not. If this distinction is correct, then the 
vocational home-making courses include all that the general home 
economics courses include plus these additional activities in which 
home makers as such engage. 

To make our two kinds of courses, therefore, requires that we 
differentiate from the activities of the fully responsible home maker 
the activities and needs common to all women. From the activities 
we have already enumerated, we may find, on this basis, that the 
emphasis upon selection, purchase, and use of foods and clothing 
from the standpoint of personal health, economy, and art would be 
made large, upon skill in production, it would be small; that the 
problems of dish washing, laundering, and house cleaning would be 
treated from the standpoint of information about means, methods, 
and standards, with but little attempt at practice or the organization 
of details; that in the decoration of the home emphasis would be 
placed upon the woman’s living-room and bedroom rather than 
upon the whole house; that in the care of children and home nursing 
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the more simple and common problems of the older sister or friend of 
the family would be stressed rather than those of the mother; that 
questions of serving as hostess, maintaining social relationships, and 
finding one’s recreation would be largely personal; and that mana- 
gerial problems would be limited to one’s own personal finances, care 
of rooms, and distribution of time. The girl would be prepared by a 
course in such activities, assuming that enough practice work were 
provided to give meaning to the body of thought and appreciation 
presented, to meet with reasonable success her own problems of food, 
clothing, and more or less passive home life. 

In the general courses, then, the content should be largely the 
problems relative to the activities and products required for health 
and comfort, and the subject-matter which will make one an intelli- 
gent consumer and a good citizen in the use of these products. 
Health values, economic values, art values, and social values should 
be prominent and receive much emphasis and detailed treatment. 
In method of procedure, problems of need and usage should be intro- 
duced through situations which will make the consideration of the 
helpful subject-matter necessary. Food problems should be taken 
up which are the real problems of the students and their families in 
providing food that is healthful and not too expensive. This will re- 
quire a study of nutrition, costs, methods of purchasing, proper 
preparation, and serving. Clothing problems of the students and 
their families should be considered which will call for information 
about clothing needs and values in terms of health, comfort, beauty, 
and cost. And so on in other aspects of the whole field the empha- 
sis should be upon the two phases of thought and appreciation which 
make for intelligence and satisfaction in meeting one’s own problems 
relative to oneself and those for whom one may have a share of 
responsibility. 

The method of procedure should include the solution of the prob- 
lems by the use of such subject-matter as could be given by observa- 
tion and from experience, and from the study of pertinent parts of 
text and reference books; and it should involve as much practical 
participation or constructive work as would help to make the mean- 
ing, standards, values, and activities clearly understood. 

No hand work beyond that necessary to solve the problems them- 
selves would be required. Of course, since so much of real learning is 
by doing, this does not mean that the practice work would be elimi- 
nated, nor that it would be an inconsiderable factor. But it does mean 
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that repetition for the sake of skill in given processes would not be 
included except where such skill is necessary to the solution of the 
student’s own problems. The principle that is here important is this: 
that every problem taken up should be in relationship to a real, prac- 
tical situation; that whatever will help to make the solution most 
meaningful within the comprehension of the student should be em- 
phasized; and that activities incidental to the situation as a whole 
requiring highly technical skill should be required only in so far as 
they contribute to a clear understanding and appreciation. Thus, 
to understand well the elements which determine certain values in 
textiles, each student should do some weaving. But no student 
should be required to become very skillful in weaving. Each student 
should participate in making bread, but no student should be re- 
quired to make bread often enough to become skillful in making 
bread. 

When we consider the matter from the vocational education pur- 
pose, this aspect of the problem changes with reference to every form 
of participation in which skillful production is important. Thestudent 
should not only have the ideas about proper ingredients, leavening 
agencies and processes, and the mixing and baking of bread, but 
should become skillful in the making of bread. It is not now enough 
to know the facts and principles about laundering of clothing; the 
student must develop skill in washing clothing. Getting a breakfast 
of properly balanced food and serving it is no longer a theoretical 
problem of food values, costs, and aesthetics, but a practical prob- 
lem of getting such a breakfast, getting it in a reasonable time, and 
getting its parts simultaneously rather than in series. As has been 
noted earlier, the vocational study of home-making problems in- 
cludes all that similar problems in general home economics require, 
plus the development of productive skill and managerial efficiency. 

In the vocational study the time element becomes larger, and the 
individual responsibility of the student becomes greater. The equip- 
ment in general home economics work may be adequate when it pro- 
vides for much group participation; for vocational study, it must 
provide for much more individual participation. The test now be- 
comes primarily a test of the product turned out. In the general 
home economics work the test does not include the development of 
highly specialized skills in production. Yet, the difference after all 
may not even here be very great. The number of specialized skills 
required of the home maker is not very large, although of very great 
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importance. Intelligence and cultivation of judgment through all 
phases of the work count immensely. An appreciative conception of 
high ideals and purposes counts for very much indeed. Enthusiasm 
for service and an interest in the enterprise as a really big woman's 
job with a vision of its possibilities are factors which have tre- 
mendous influence. These conceptions are elements which the 
general courses in home economics can and should develop. But 
all these are also problems of the vocational courses, and added 
to them are the problems of the development of specialized skills, 
and managerial ability and skill. Much depends upon managerial 
ability. This factor is far too little appreciated in the vocational 
courses in home making. It is an ability in which women differ very 
greatly by nature. But it is of so much importance that it should be 
made a matter of special emphasis in the training of every woman 
who undertakes the responsibility of making a home. For women 
who are not strong in managerial ability it is especially important to 
teach them when and how to use outside help, when and how to 
purchase finished products rather than to make them, and what to 
leave undone when all that should be done cannot be done. 

If we had no other factor to consider, it would be relatively simple 
to make the courses which are needed to meet the general and voca- 
tional purposes of home economics. But a most disturbing element 
arises when we consider the students themselves in terms of their 
own home life, their standards and practices of living, ages and 
general intelligence, and experiences. In the high school the student- 
body is perhaps sufficiently homogeneous to fit most girls into classes 
in which they will derive substantial and satisfactory help in general 
courses. But, even so, the differences which they represent through 
differences in home standards and degrees of learning through par- 
ticipation make it necessary to make very large allowances for in- 
dividual differences. Each girl must be taken as she is and started 
from her present fund of experience, be it little or much. In the 
home-project work, an almost necessary form of home coéperation 
for good work, home conditions must be known and understood by 
teachers to avoid injustices and to secure the very best codéperation 
possible. 

For older girls and women in day vocational schools, continuation 
schools, part-time classes, and evening classes, the problem is very 
highly complex. Nothing can be taken for granted. The needs of 
every student must be diagnosed and met in an individual way to a 
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considerable extent. Classes may be formed of those most nearly 
having the same needs in each particular phase of the work, but even 
in such classes the work must be quite personal for each student. 
Among such schools or classes are found girls in their teens, some 
with good foundations in earlier school work, some with no back- 
ground; girls from homes with reasonably good standards of living, 
others from homes with low standards; women about to be married 
but with little previous training in home or school, and others with 
reasonably good training in both; and married women with no school 
training or much, and with no home training or home training that 
is extravagant and inefficient. There may be some married women 
of excellent training and experience, but not efficient in some par- 
ticular aspect of the work. All these have to be reckoned with and 
helped. Not one should be driven away. For teachers of these ir- 
regular types of students there are many problems not related to 
either subject-matter or skills as treated in the text books. Diplo- 
macy, organizing ability, and a true human sympathy and appre- 
ciation are required in teaching such students. 

To refer to school organization as we find it in the public schools, 
we would see that in the elementary school the work in home eco- 
nomics as a part of the industrial arts course would be wholly from 
the standpoint of the consumer, although possessing excellent basic 
values for those who become producers. The work would not be at 
all highly differentiated but would almost constantly be in relation- 
ship to problems which would also involve parts of geography, 
history, arithmetic, and physical education. In the junior high 
school the general relationships would continue but be relatively 
less emphasized, while problems in construction or production would 
become more intensive to bring out questions of value not possible 
in the elementary school, and to utilize the increased ability to do 
productive work. Attention would now be given to individual 
differences in home experience and needs and in personal interests 
to a much greater degree than in the elementary school. Skill would 
be a factor only to the degree required for a reasonably successful 
achievement in projects undertaken to bring out other values. 
Science, mathematics, and art values would be prominent as factors 
in the work. 

In the senior high school, the work might be definitely divided on 
the basis of purpose into the two kinds,—that for general value and 
that for specific vocational usage. The two would differ, however, 
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primarily in the difference in practical participation. The voca- 
tional work would involve much practice for the development of 
skill and would be supplemented by much other work in the study 
of science, mathematics, art, sociology, psychology, and ethics 
centering about the problems of participation to give reasons for 
elements in practice and principles for its guidance. The general 
work might well include most of the subject-matter in science, 
art, and the other fields, made pertinent by centering it around illus- 
trative problems in practice. But again the practical work would be 
relatively small in amount. The vocational work, including practice 
for the development of efficient production would necessarily re- 
quire much more time than the general courses. Much more per- 
sonal differentiation in emphasis among students would be required 
in the vocational courses than in the general courses because differ- 
ences in specific needs would usually be greater. 

For classes not in any of the above three divisions, for example, 
continuation courses, part-time courses, and any other kind of 
special classes, day or evening, the content of the work would not 
differ greatly from that of the high school. The difference would lie 
in the adjustment of the work to the class and to the individual needs 
of the students. The public school work, at its best, really includes 
the work appropriate for any kind of special school students below 
college rank. For such special students, the problems are those of 
selection and organization of work in relationship to their specific 
experiences and needs. 

We have now considered hastily these problems: the activities of 
the home maker and some of the home economics needs common to 
all women whether home makers or not; some of the differences in 
purpose and method in home economics work resulting from this 
distinction between general activities and vocational activities as 
representing two kinds of student purposes; some of the differences 
in the back-ground, experiences, and abilities of the various types of 
students themselves; and the kinds of purposes and appropriate 
work at the levels of the elementary school and the two divisions of 
the high school, junior and senior. We therefore seem to be ready to 
consider the question of the curriculum for training teachers to meet 
these needs and conditions. Stating the conclusions pointed by the 
problems described in the foregoing pages in the form of principles, 
the ful swing seem to be valid. 

1. (a) The very broad content and far-reaching relationships of 
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home economics require that the efficient teacher of general home 
economics should have a general education of not less than two 
years of college work or its equivalent as a foundation for special 
training. 

(b) The teachers of vocational home economics should have a 
foundation of general education not less than that of teachers of 
general home economics, excepting that some teachers not having 
such a foundation may be used because of some highly specialized 
skill which they may have developed, and in which they have 
demonstrated ability to give instruction. The instruction of such 
teachers should be limited to the field in which they have adequate 
skill. 

2. The minimal curriculum in the subject-matter aspects of the 
home economics subjects of study should be the same for both 
general and vocational teachers. This principle applies to closely 
related subjects such as science, mathematics, and art, as well as to 
the technical courses to which these subjects relate. 

3. The minimal curriculum for both general and vocational home 
economics teachers should include well adapted courses in eco- 
nomics, sociology, social psychology, political science, and social 
science. These are studies essential as a basis for the proper inter- 
pretation of various phases and aspects of home life and home mak- 
ing in relationship to the purposes, standards, and ideals which we 
have considered in the foregoing pages. This principle means a 
study of the home as a social institution together with all of its more 
prominent activities and their purposes and relationships. By these 
studies there should be found through visits, observations, dis- 
cussions, and readings both the varying theoretical ideals and 
standards of home life, and the standards and ideals as represented 
by practice. Home life and its relationships should be the unity 
about which all these several studies should converge and find their 
meaning and application. 

4. The curriculum should include courses in educational psychol- 
ogy, the principles of education with such parts of the history of ed- 
ucation as are needed to interpret them, the principles of teaching, 
and an adapted course in school organization and administration. 
This course*in school organization and administration should in- 
clude two parts: one, treating of the general problems of control, 
support, and plans of organization of schools as related to local and 
state units; the other, treating of the special problems of control, 
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support, and organization of courses, classes, and schools as affected 
by special provisions relative to home economics work under each 
unit of administration, local, state, and federal. Teachers should 
know the laws relating to the control and support of their work. 

5. The curriculum should include courses in which students are 
required to organize the subject-matter, materials, and methods in- 
to courses and programs adapted to the respective levels of the uppe: 
grades, of the junior high school, of the senior high school, and of the 
more typical forms of the continuation schools and other special 
classes in home economics work. Through this work they should be 
made familiar with the fundamental necessity of adapting the work 
to the needs of those who are to take it and to the conditions under 
which it must be taught. 

6. The curriculum should include provision for experiences in the 
activities of home making by teachers, not less than equivalent to 
those which they should require of their students, as school or home 
experiences in the work. Teachers should themselves know by per- 
sonal participation the conditions and problems of the practical work 
which their students are required to do. Since the experiences of 
prospective teachers vary greatly, each should be treated as an in- 
dividual in this matter and should be given such work as is needed 
through participation in a practice house or by out-of-school experi- 
ence. Any curriculum for teacher training should be sufficiently 
flexible to provide for the achievements by all teachers of a reason- 
ably homogeneous standard of preparation. 

7. The curriculum should provide for sufficient supervised obser- 
vation and practice in teaching two or more of the home economics 
subjects to afford opportunity to develop methods of meeting prob- 
lems in teaching, to acquire some degree of confidence and poise, 
to develop good beginnings in the technique of teaching under guid- 
ance, and to receive help in overcoming any marked weakness in 
teaching. The teaching performance of students should be of very 
great value in giving advice as to the placement of the student in 
her first teaching position. 

8. The curriculum should include provision for a study of each 
kind of school in which prospective teachers may teach so that they 
may become familiar with the ages, types of experience, kinds of 
homes and occupational life of its students; with the purposes for 
which the teaching is done; the conditions under which the teaching 
must be done; and the adaptations of work to meet needs and con- 
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ditions. This may be done in connection with the studies in school 
organization and in the courses dealing with the planning of teaching 
materials, methods, and adaptations, but it is a phase of the work 
so important that it is here given this special emphasis as a guiding 
principle. 

In these eight statements or principles, it will be found that their 
formulation is in distinct response to the needs revealed by the anal- 
ysis of home-making activities made at the beginning of our study. 
The only consistent method of making the curriculum would seem 
to be to consider: first, the analysis of the work to be done; second, 
an analysis of the personal equipment required to do the work; and 
third, the making of a plan to develop the equipment in the persons 
to do the work as it must be done. These experiences through which 
the individual develops ability to do the work constitute the cur- 
riculum. Its purposes are adequately realized in exactly the meas- 
ure in which it does prepare teachers to meet the needs of students 
in their own problems of home making. There is no other basis upon 
which the curriculum may be finally tested. The principles upon 
which rests the making of the curriculum are at once, also, the tests 
by which its methods are to be determined and its results are to be 
judged. 








SOME USES OF PRIMITIVE ART IN THE 
TEACHING OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


By MARGARET G. WOOD 
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The child’s first use of marking instruments results in random 
scribble. It is experimentation with pencil and paper in crude 
imitation of an adult activity. Gradually meaning is imagined in 
these scribbles, the scribbles take on a crude resemblance to the 
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Fic. 1. Some examples of similarity between drawings of children and those of 
primitive people showing a tendency to use arbitrary symbols: 4. Human forms 


Moki Indians. 6. Human forms—children. c. Llamas—Peruvian. d. Boy and his 
dog—child’s drawing. Sargent, Fine and Industrial Arts in the Elementary Schoo!. 


meanings attributed to them, and so there emerges the child's first 
drawing or picture writing. If the child has crayons or paint with 
which to experiment he will also show interest in making streaks, 
or in covering whole surfaces with color. Later he will arrange the 
color in rainbow stripes with increasing variety and harmony of 
effect. 

There is general and accepted value in ability to sketch rapidly 
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or diagram accurately, and in ability to appreciate fine arrangement 
of line (spacing), dark and light, and color. Not only the profes- 
sional artist but all persons, including the average child, have use 
for these abilities so that drawing and art instruction with these 
ends as aims belongs in the well balanced curriculum. 

The teacher of little children is, therefore, confronted with the 
problem of seizing upon a vigorous interest in making marks, and 
of guiding and stimulating that activity so that interest along the 
two lines of representation and aesthetic appreciation may be fully 
developed. 

A consciousness of some of the obstacles that confront the teacher 
has brought forth various series of drawing and art books, patterns 
to cut and trace, and suggestions for problems in applied design. 
Among these the writer has yet to discover an attempt to make 
any considerable use of the representation and designs of primitive 
peoples, some, but not all of which to be sure are so akin to the 
spirit and imagery of child drawings. An exception should be made 
perhaps in the case of those grades in which the children make a 
study of Indian life and use in that connection some of the Indian 
designs. 

What are some of the difficulties faced by the average teacher 
of the average small child just entering school? How would access 
to the masterpieces and elements of primitive art help to solve 
these problems? The average child may fall into one of two errors 
causing a retardation in the development of skill and taste. He 
may like his own arrangements because they are his own and they 
may thus become fixed in mind through repetition and may persist 
in subsequent efforts. On the other hand he may be so conscious 
of his own lack of skill and success that courage and interest in 
further effort will be lost. How is the teacher equipped to steer 
between these extremes? 

The average teacher is not an artist. Her skill in drawing may 
permit her to draw with the children to encourage them, but she 
must seek other sources than her own skill for those excellent 
examples by which standards of taste are to be influenced. More- 
over, it is not infrequently the case that the teacher critic herself, 
more than the children, needs training in good taste and in what con- 
stitutes expressive drawing. 

For use as standards to influence judgment what does the average 
school supply that may be of use with the youngest children? 
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Around the walls we are apt to see the Sistine Madonna, Baby 
Stuart, Mother Goose illustrations by Jessie Wilcox Smith. The 
child should by all means have these, but for immediate use and 
comparison with his own efforts in drawing the structure of these 
pictures is far too hidden and subtle. Illustrated books might be 
another source of excellent examples. Indestructible picture books 
for the smallest children display a confusion of form and arrange- 
ment that is appalling. Only occasionally do we find simply drawn 
silhouettes uncomplicated by overlapping figures or the use of 
perspective. Humorous 
and grotesque drawings 
such as those in Ed- 
ward Lear’s nonsense 
books and in the original 
edition of Little Black 
Sambo are nearer to the 
child’s capacity for ex- e 
pression. 

Some educational peri- 
odicals contain patterns 
of varying degrees of e 
excellence, or shall I say, 





Fic. 2. a. “Pattern for spring window decoration.” 
lack of excellence. Fig. 2 6. “Pattern for flying bird.” Patterns like these and 
of the accompanying il- colored photographs of birds supply the entire 
stimulus for most small children’s ideas of birds. 
Birds in motion do not supply a clear image. 

very simple bird pat- Kindergarten and First-Grade Magazine 


terns. Compared with 

the freedom and variety of the Peruvian forms how very 
stodgy and uninteresting they are. It is rarely possible to interest 
a child in them on more than two successive days. Yet such pat- 
terns and colored photographs of birds usually constitute the com- 
plete and only stimulus for most small children’s ideas of birds. 
Birds in motion do not supply a clear enough image for them. I 
wonder what the effect would be of stimulating free experimental 
drawing of decorative birds by exhibiting enlarged reproductions 
of some of the Peruvian bird forms in such as are shown in Figs. 13 
and 14, and of various primitive bird forms such as those pictured 
in Figs. 15 and 16 of the accompanying illustrations. What a variety 
of charming kites, perfectly simple ones made with a paper shape 
and a piece of string for little children to run with in the wind, might 
result from suggestions in Figs. 13 and 15. 


lustrations shows two 
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Figure 3 of the illustrations shows cats, two of them (b and c) 
fairly good, simply drawn modern silhouettes, and one (a) a very 
poor attempt at realism. As a suggestion of freedom from such 
literal representation compare the charming Peruvian cats in Figs. 
11 and 12. What are some of the artistic qualities that make the 
Peruvian cats excellent examples of graphic art? There is beauty of 
line which, because of the small child’s lack of fine coédrdinations 
may seem to be without effect as an influence in securing improve- 
ment, but not so. This same element is evident in children’s sponta- 
neous drawings, and is secured by much the same means. The 
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Fic. 3. Cats designed for small children. a. Cat to color. 5. Cat from a reader. 
c. Cat to cut out for Hallowe’en 


marked subordination to a center of interest is a more striking point 
of excellence, however. Cat 11c shows by a large and benign coun- 
tenance his amiable disposition. His tail, a necessary symbol of 
cathood, balances the emphasis in a pleasing way, while the unim- 
portant body gives its humble support in great simplicity and small 
size. The emphasis of claws in cat 11b and a countenance large and 
of menacing expression in its opposing lines suggests a more baleful 
disposition. Cat 12a is almost ready to spring. The emphasis has 
shifted from large and baleful facial expression to a more sizeable 
and powerful body with claws in even greater prominence. Cat 12c 
is not a domestic cat. Its heavy body and legs and tooth-filled 
mouth suggest danger to flocks and herds. It lacks the occult 
threat of the lowering countenance of Cat 11b. For simple cat sym- 
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bols Fig. 11a enlarged would be very suggestive. They are in the 
nature of picture writing like much of children’s drawing. 

In Figs. 18 and 21 there are examples of the drawing and paint- 
ing-book type of work which is often planned for children. The 
spotted cow, in Fig. 21, and the spotted dog in Fig. 18a are to be 
colored and used in a reflectoscope to illustrate “The Old Woman 
and Her Pig.” Do they make clearer the child’s image of cow or 
dog? Do they add anything to the meaning of the story? Can the 
children exercise any aesthetic choices in coloring the spots as 
drawn? Will the result be beautiful? It is, in truth, mere mechani- 
cal busy work. 

The cattle drawings by the Southwest Indians (Fig. 20b) and by 
the prehistoric inhabitants of Spain (Fig. 20a) can not be used as 
illustrations of “The Old Woman and Her Pig”; nevertheless many 
uses of these shapes by a child would be educative. These drawings 
are simple enough and clear enough to suggest to a child his need 
of improvement. They could well be referred to for information 
about how to draw horns, tails, legs, and other details. 

Drawings of various things in which children are interested will 
be found in Figs. 4, 5, 8, 9, 17, 19, 23, and 24 of the illustrations. A 
child’s speaking vocabulary is full of animals and their doings. His 
difficulty in making his picture writing keep pace with his thoughts 
shows the value of drawings that will show him how to increase in 
variety and improve in quality his graphic vocabulary. 

In Figs. 14, 15, 16, 17, and 19 will be found suggestions for 
encouraging free handling of animal forms for decorative pur- 
poses. The introduction of animal forms in themselves interesting 
should serve to strengthen the spontaneous interest in fascinating 
or beautiful arrangements. May there not be some value for artistic 
development in this transition from narrative or representative 
art to decorative treatment? Would it stimulate experiment with 
a wider variety of forms and arrangements? Is there a value in 
making a shift from standards of literal truth to standards of truth 
as beauty by means of the decorative use of forms once realistic? 
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Fic. 4. From Cypriote vases, later Iron Age, 750-500 B. C. i 
Fic. 5. Spain—Hunter shooting deer. Fragment of fresco. 
Fic. 6. Bird-form in design. From a Cypriote vase, 759-500 B. ¢ 
Figs. 4 and 6, Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y. 
Fig. 5, from_American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 
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Fic. 7. Animal and bird forms from a Cypriote-Attic vase, 900-800 B. C. 
Fic. 8. Chariot and horse from an amphora of the Minoan Period, 1500-1000 B. C. 
j Fic. 9. From Egyptian pottery—predynastic. 
Fic. 10. Bird-form used in design. From a Cypriote vase, early Iron Age, 1200 
750 B.C. Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y. 
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Fics. 11 and 12. Peruvian and Pueblo cats 
Fic. 13. @. Humming-bird, Peruvian pottery—a mixture of science or realism and 
art. band c. Simple bird-forms suggestive of kite toys. 
Fic. 14. Bird-forms illustrating a possible transition from narrative or represen- 
tative art to decorative art. a. Peru. b and c. New Mexico. ' 
American Museum of Natural History, N. Y 
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FiG. 15. Bird motives from Indian Pueblos of New Mexico. a. San Ildefonso 
b. Cochiti. c. Santo Domingo. d. Zuni. 

Fic. 16. a. Bird symbols from biscuit ware. b. Bird symbols from glazed ware 
Pueblos of the Rio Grande. American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 
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Fic.17. a. Lean elk. b. Shoshone petroglyph—lIdaho. c. From Southwest Pottery. 
d. Mountain goat design on pottery—New Mexico. 

Fic. 18. a. Dog for children to color. 6. Pig from a reader. c. Lean dog, from an 
American Indian tribal census, U. S. Bureau of Ethnology. d. Pig from Southwest 
Pottery. 

Fic. 19. Peruvian fish—suggestions for a jig-saw toy to drag in the water. 

Fic. 20. a. Prehistoric rock paintings—Spain. 6. Comanche drawing on a bone. 

Fic. 21. Cow for children to color, illustration from the story, “The Old Woman 
and Her Pig.” 


Figs. 17, 19, 20, from American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 
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Fic. 22. Border from Mycenaean ware, late Bronze Age, 1500-1200 B. C. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y. 
Fic. 23. a. Sun and light symbols. 6. Star symbols. U.S. Bureau of Ethnology. 
Fic. 24. Drawings of horses from pots and census records of Southwest Indians 
a. Fast horse. 6. Drawing. c. Chief on horse. 
American Museum of Natural History, and U.S. Bureau of Ethnology. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN THE 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR LIFE OF THE SCHOO! 


By ELBERT K. FRETWELL 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


This general bibliography of pupil participation in the extra- 
curricular activities of the school comprises articles which for the 
most part are concerned with the organization and administration 
of the whole social life of the school rather than with some one 
special activity. Some of the articles deal with the educational 
theory upon which these activities are based, but the greater number 
of them are concrete accounts of what is being done in some parti- 
cular school. The annotations aim rather to guide the readér in 
finding the concrete material desired than to evaluate critically 
the various articles. 

Bibliographies have been compiled for particular extra-curricular 
activities such as clubs, assembly, the school newspaper, dramatics, 
and fraternities, and will be published later, but the increasing 
interest in the educational possibilities of this entire field seems to 
make it desirable that individuals or classes begin their study with 
the general organization of extra-curricular school life. The bibliog- 
raphy here presented is one of those that have been developed by 
the combined work of the members of the classes in extra-curricular 
activities at Teachers College in their attempts to obtain a general 
view of the whole field.! 

! The greater part of the work of annotating this bibliography was done by members 
of Education s289B—The Social Life of the Junior High School, and by the student 
council group of Education s289—The Organization and Administration of Extra- 
Curricular Activities of Secondary Schools, during the summer of 1922 at Teachers Col- 
lege. The members of the student council group were: J. R. Allan, Irma G. Bangs, 
B. E. Barringer (Chairman), M. M. Berry, Sue Bishop, Emma M. Brown, R. X. Day, 
Mary E. Donaldson, Nell Farrar, C. E. Hinshaw, Blanche Holly, Mary E. Kenney, 
Mary Service Lester, Anna L. McCormick, Edward McCune, Willis S. Mozier, E. A. 
Noell, Ethel M. Parmenter, Judith G. Riddick, Florence M. Rogers, H. B. Saul, 


Grace Schwarm, James M. Sterrett, Lula May Stipe, Ruth Thomas, Eleanor Under- 
wood, Elizabeth Welch, Leroy Woods. 
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Apsott, WILBUR C. The Guild of Students. The Atlantic Monthly, 
2:618-25 (Nov., 1921). 
An article treating the following theme: while those in charge of institutions 
of learning have been making courses of study along the lines of their own activi- 
ties, the undergraduates with the aid of the alumni have really founded another 


institution to meet their own desires, namely the student university, called in 
olden times the student guild. 


Bacon, FRANK L. The Correlation of Extra-Curricular Activities 
with the Department of Business Education. The School Review, 
30 :671-78 (Nov., 1922). 


An account of the plan of student finances worked out in the High School 
of Meriden, Conn. 


Barton, J. W. Possible Saving in High-School Control. School 
and Society, 9:626-28 (May 24, 1919). 
A discussion of the establishment of a form of student government in a school 


where school authorities had been having considerable trouble with student 
strikes, walkouts, etc. 


BENJAMIN, C. H. Student Activities. School and Society, 3:231-34 
(Feb. 12, 1916). 


A study made by Purdue University in an attempt to find out the amount of 
time spent by students in outside activities, and the effect of the same upon their 
class-room work. The investigation revealed certain undesirable results from un- 
limited participation. A list of regulatory measures drawn up by the faculty to 
govern students in extra-curricular participation is included in the article. 


BJORNSON, J. S. Student Activities in High Schools. Journal of 
Education, 83:619-21 (June 8, 1916). 
A discussion by the superintendent of schools of La Moure, N.D , of the reasons 
for socialization of schools through student activities,educational value of athletic 


clubs, etc. A brief general plan for the limitation and direction of student activi- 
ties is also given. 


BowpENn, A. O. Student Self-Government. School and Society, 
8:97-102 (July 27, 1918). 
This article is based on the theory that coéperation and harmonious social 
interaction, together with the pupil's ability to adjust himself, can best be devel- 


oped through some form of student self-government of gradual growth and devel- 
opment. 


Briccs, T. H. The Junior High School. Chap. x. Houghton 


Mitfiin (1917). 


A brief, general treatment of the whole subject of pupil participation in the 
social organization of the school. 
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Briccs, T. H. Extra-Curricular Activities in Junior High Schools. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 8:1-9 (Jan., 1922). 
A committee report defining underlying principles of extra-curricular activities 

and their administration. 

CALDWELL, Otis W. Some Factors in Training for Leadership. 
Fourth Yearbook, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, pp. 2-13 (1920). 

A study of some of the qualities to be desired in a leader, obtained from a total 
of 386 choices of leaders made by 282 pupils, distributed from the seventh to the 
twelfth grades in two schools. The necessity of training pupils:(1) to recognize 
the essentials for leadership, (2) to develop these essentials in themselves, (3) to 
become good followers, is discussed. 


CARDEN, A. M. Control of Student Activities. Education, 38:14—-17 
(Sept., 1917). 
Reports the results of a six-year trial of student government with faculty 
supervision. 
, CLapp, HENRY L. Pupil Self-Government. Education, 38:593-609 
(April, 1918). 
Argument for increased opportunities for pupils to form habits of self-help, 


self-reliance, self-expression, self-development, self-education, and self-government 
by means of participation in activities of the school. 


CLoyp, D. E. Student Organizations in City High Schools. Educa- 
tion, 31:17—20 (Sept., 1910). 
A statement that extra-curricular activities are necessary if initiative and con- 
trol are to be developed, and a helpful school spirit stimulated. 
Cook, H. CALDWELL. The Play Way. Chap. m1, pp. 54-80. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes (1919). 
This teacher in England treats the subject of self-government from two points 
of view: first, as it deals with school discipline; second, as it deals with the indi- 
vidual boy’s government of himself and his responsibility for his own learning. 


Cooke, F. J. AND OTHERS. Francis W. Parker School Yearbook. 


Vol. 11. Morning Exercise as a Socializing Influence. 198 pp.. 


Chicago (1913). 
The theory of school assemblies at this school together with much concrete 
material. 
Cowinc, HELEN H. The Four-Year Home Room Period. School 
and Society, 15:627-29 (June 10, 1922). 


Sets forth reasons for pupils being kept in the same home room for the suc- 
cessive years they are in the high school. 


a 
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Cox, Puitip W. L. The Ben Blewett Junior High School. The 
School Review, 27 :345-59 (May, 1919). 
A coéperative experiment in school administration wherein teachers and pupils 
are encouraged to feel definite responsibility for developing their school. 


Crappock, ERNEsT A. The Class-Room Republic. A. and C. Black, 

London (1920). 

This book by the form-master of the Northern Polytechnic Day Secondary 
School, Holloway, London, N. represents a concrete personal working out, ac- 
cording to the author’s conception, of an elimination of autocratic discipline by 
the teacher, and of the development of a pupil democracy. The theory on which 
the practice was based is outlined. 


CrIsSEY, FORREST. New Feet Under the Table. Saturday Evening 
Post (Oct. 4, 1919). 
An analysis of plans used in various factories, whereby the employees partici 
pate in directing some of their own affairs. The underlying principles and the 
technique have many suggestions of value for a student adviser. 


Davis, C. O. Training for Citizenship in the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools. Fourth Yearbook, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, pp. 45-64 (1920). 

An account of a questionnaire sent to all the accredited schools in the North 
Central Association territory to discover the practices of schools in this territory 
toward the training for citizenship; a compilation of the 1180 replies received; 
twenty-one brief conclusions drawn from these replies 


Davis, C.O. Citizenship and the High School. Educational Review, 

61 :214-23 (March, 1921). 

Citizenship defined as a result of a combination of three factors, namely (1) al- 
truistic emotions, (2) correct ideas, and (3) desirable habits of response. A sug- 
gestion as to the part which agencies such as the school assembly, athletics, the 
school newspaper, may play in developing desirable habits of conduct. 


Davis, JEssE B. The Administration of the Social Activities of 
High-School Students. Johnston’s Modern High School. Chap. 
XVI. Scribners (1914). 

An account of the growth and acceptance of the idea that the problem of guid- 
ing and directing the social activities of high-school students is one for the school 
definitely to face; some general suggestions for organizing and guiding these ac- 
tivities. 

DEWEY, JOHN. Moral Principles in Education, pp. 7-17. Houghton 
Mifflin (1909). 


Emphasizes that the way to prepare for social life is to live in social life 
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EATON, E. J. Organization of the Social Life of the High School. 
Second Yearbook, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, pp. 49-52 (1918). 
rhe high-school fraternity does not meet the social needs of the present-day 

high school. The teachings which carry over into life practice must be acquired 


in situations approximating life situations as nearly as possible 


EcHoLs, S. The Status of Extra-Curricular Activities in Illinois 
High Schools. University of Illinois Bulletin, 19:45-49 (Jan. 23, 
1922). 


\ brief survey of extra-curricular activities in Illinois high schools 


Evans, C. E. Student Self-Government in Teacher Training Insti 
tutions. Proceedings, National Education Association, pp. 248-51 
(1920). 

Reports the results of a questionnaire on student self-government in normal 


schools. Sets forth some limitations of the plan and its possible field of service 


FOWLER, BuRTON P. Social Organization of a High School. School 
and Society, 12:396-99 (Oct. 30, 1920). 
A statement of the underlying principles and philosophy motivating the 
development of social activities in Central High School, Cleveland; and definite 


plans for developing pupil activities based on this philosophy. 


FRETWELL, E. K. A Survey of the Extra-Curricular Activities in 
the Boys’ High Schools of Baltimore. Baltimore School Survey. 
Vol. m1, pp. 101-10. Albrecht Co., Baltimore, Md. (1921). 

A discussion of the organization and administration of the extra-curricular 
activities of the boys’ high schools of Baltimore; an evaluation of what is being 
done, and a suggested constructive program for developing such activities as can 
and should exist. Such organizations are discussed as, school clubs, school publi- 
cations, musical organizations, the assembly, athletics, class organizations, and 


student councils 


FRETWELL, E. K. A Survey of the Extra-Curricular Activities of 
Philadelphia High Schools. Report of the Survey of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. Book Iv, pp. 113-63. Public Education 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1922). 

A survey of the extra-curricular activities of the eleven high schools of Phila- 
delphia, published as a part of the Philadelphia School Survey. 


FRETWELL, E. K. Education for Leadership. Teachers College 
Record, 20:324-52 (Sept., 1919). 
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A detailed report of the development of the organization for directing some 
curricular and all extra-curricular activities of the Speyer Junior High School of 
New York City 
FRETWELL, E. K. Proceedings of the Maryland State Teachers’ 

Association, pp. 26-31 (1921). 


A brief, comprehensive statement of the place of extra-curricular activities 
in training for citizenship, with suggestions for organization 


FRETWELL, E. K. The Assembly. Sixth Yearbook, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, pp. 147-54 (1922). 


A discussion of the aims of school assemblies and how to realize these aims 


FrRouta, V. K. Extra-Curricular Activities: Their Relation to the 
Curricular Work of the School. Proceedings, National Education 
Association, pp. 737-42 (1915). 

A philosophy together with some practices necessary to organize extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 
Gipson, JEsstE E. An Experiment in Social Education. The 
School Review, 30:613-20 (Oct., 1922). 


A concrete account of the work of one high-school adviser of girls. 


Gass, J. M. and Lewis, W. D. Student and Faculty Activities. 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. (March, 1922). 
A comprehensive presentation of a school democracy for secondary schools. 
A statement of the underlying principles of such an organization, also the guiding 
principles for the execution of such a plan with suggestions for adaptation by 
schools varying in size. There is a helpful outline of the student and faculty 
activities with appropriate time schedules for carrying out such a program. 
Harwoop, H. M. Extra-Curricular Activities in High Schools. 
The School Review, 26:273-81 (April, 1918). 
Contains a chart of a student organization used in a school of 200 pupils 


Gives plan in detail for finance board, and census board with a suggested point 
system. 


HaypEN, F. S. Democracy in High-School Government. The 
School Review, 30:187-92 (March, 1922). 
An article setting forth the plan of the welfare council of the Citrus Union 
High School, Azusa, Calif. 


221-2 
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HupELson, Ear. Society at Work. School and Society, 1 
(July 3, 1920). 
This article relates an incident in discipline, handled by a seventh-grade 
English class at the Horace Mann School of Teachers College in the summer of 
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I919 It shows the leavening effect of the concept ol citizenship held by two 
Speyer boys, and how group ideals were successfully developed. Concrete and 


dramatic. 


HuNTER, G. W. Experiment in Student Codédperation. Outlook, 

112:704-7 (March, 1916). 

An account of how interest was aroused and coéperation of students secured 
in organizing a sanitary squad in DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 
Through this organization pupils made and enforced rules for helping to keep 
clean a building housing 6000 pupils. 

Jackson, N. A. Pupil Government in Secondary Schools. Educa- 

tion, 42:198-210 (Dec., 1921). 

An analysis of a questionnaire sent to 101 principals and superintendents in 
order to ascertain the attitude toward this form of government. Arguments on 
both sides are clearly stated. 

Jounson, F. W. Moral Education through School Activities. 

Religious Education, 6:493-502 (Jan., 1912). 

This article points out the close relation between moral development and 
social expression at the adolescent age. It includes a survey of the organization 
and direction of the social activities of the University High School of Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JONES, GERTRUDE. Systematizing the Financial Affairs of the High- 
School Student Organizations. School and Soctety, 15:611-12 
(June 3, 1922). 


Detailed information as to the handling and checking of school funds 


Jones, H. W. Student Codperation in School Government. School 
and Society, 13:251-57 (Feb. 26, 1921). 
Details concerning the working plan, and claims of specific advantages for the 
type of student council in the High School in Walla Walla, Washington. 


KERR, MINA. Student Government. Proceedings, National Edu- 

cation Association, pp. 358-61 (1920). 

The general argument for and against student government as a product of 
democracy together with suggestions for guiding a codéperative school government 
KIERMAN, F. Great Adventure of Democracy: Preparing for It by 

Self-Government in the Public Schools. Craftsman, 26:626-—30 

(Sept., 1914). 


A defence of and plea for student self-government. 


KILpaTtrick, W. H. Education of Adolescents for Democracy. 
Religious Education, 14:123-35 (June, 1919). 
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The formulation of standards for evaluating organizations working with 
volunteer groups of adolescents, and an evaluation of these organizations on the 
basis of the standards set up. 

KinG, IrRvinc. Social Aspects of Education. Chap. xv and XVI. 

Macmillan (1912). 

A discussion of the social life of the school as expressed in its government 
A bibliography is included. 

KinG, T. Social Training through School Group Activities. A meri- 

can Academy, 67:13-25 (Sept., 1916). 

Formulates briefly general principles on which social values depend; classifies 
types of organization for social training; cites practical examples of socialized 
class work in various schools; shows the development of extra-classroom activities 
in other schools. 

Kinc, W. L. MACKENZIE. Industry and Humanity. Chap. x, 

pp. 430-539. Houghton Mifflin (1918). 

The relation of education and public opinion in directing industrial affairs. 


The reasoning applies almost equally well to schools. \ 


KiTTRELL, C. A. An Important Factor in Teaching Citizenship. 
The School Review, 29:366-72 (May, 1921). 
A plan for student participation as worked out in Devil’s Lake, N. D. The 


work of the various boards briefly outlined. The Booster Board, which unifies 
the work of the whole, becomes in reality an honor society. 


LasHER, W. R. School Activities as an Educational Factor in 
Secondary Schools. Proceedings, National Education Associa- 
tion, pp. 445-50 (1910). 

This article presents the attitude or policy of Erasmus Hall High School in 
Brooklyn, towards all sorts of student activities. Erasmus Hall was one of the 
first schools to take advantage of the possibilities of student activities as an 
instrument for effective education for citizenship. 

Lewis, W. D. Student Participation in School Organization and 
Government as a Training in Democracy. Third Yearbook, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 1-9 
(1919). 

Schools as laboratories of democracy; loyalty to a principle and not to a per- 


son; high school as a place for learning to live democracy by living it; avoid begin- 
ning with formal organization; spirit of codperation is emphasized. 


Lyman, R. L. The Ben Blewett Junior High School of St. Louis. 
The School Review, 28:26-40, 97-111 (Jan. and Feb., 1920). 


Organization, clubs, pupil participation in school government, and other plans 
for securing pupil codperation are described. 


: 
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LyMAN, R. L. Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
The School Review, 28:178-208 (March, 1920). 
In presenting the plan of the whole school, the author gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of pupil organization and pupil participation in the extra-curricular activities 
of the school. 


McCiure, W. Morals by Rote. The School Review, 27:458-64 
(June, 1919). 


A brief summary of the rise of public irterest in pupil self-government 


MILLER, ARMOND R. Team Work in the Management of a Large 
High School. Sixth Yearbook, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, pp. 20-28 (1922 
Among other factors the principal of the Wm. McKinley High School, St. 

Louis, discusses the place of the student council in the administration of a public 

high school. 

OLIVER, M. High-School Organizations and Their Administration. 
School Board Journal, 65:58 ff. (Oct., 1922). 

An analysis of conditions in the High School of Pasadena, Calif. where clubs 
and pupil organizations are developed both for their own worth and to combat 
fraternities. 

PauL, Francis H. J. Fifth Yearbook, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, pp. 54-60 (1921). 

The opportunity for character building and student coéperation in the manage- 
ment of the school is pointed out. 


PICKELL, F. G. Training for Citizenship through Practice. The 
School Review, 28:518-28 (Sept., 1920). 
With the High School at Lincoln, Neb. as a background, the former principal 
presents a plan for enabling pupils to practice citizenship. 


Pounp, Oxivia. Need of a Constructive Social Program for the 

High School. The School Review, 26:153-67 (March, 1918). 

The adviser of girls in the High School of Lincoln, Neb. gives (1) a criterion 
for the evaluation of student organizations; (2) the experience of the Lincoln 
teachers in dealing with student organizations; (3) the returns from a question- 
naire sent to various schools asking information in regard to purposes, super- 
vision, and proportion of the student body participating in societies, etc. 


Pounp, Ottvia. Social Life of High-School Girls: Its Problems and 
Its Opportunities. The School Review, 28:50-56 (Jan., 1920). 
This article is written to show why the school should offer social activities in 

the form of clubs for girls. Reports are given of the work done by several high- 

school clubs. 
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Pounp, Outvia. School Reconstruction in the High School. School 
and Society, 14:509-13 (Dec. 3, 1921). 
A report from the High School, Lincoln, Neb., telling how the school became 
a democracy for citizens, training the children in the actual experiences of life. 
The socialized recitation, student council, and club activities are discussed. 


PowELL, J. R. Social Problems in the High School. Fifth Yearbook, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 15-24 
(1921). 

An address by the principal of the Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mo. A plea 


for increased motivation of social energies; student codperation offered as a 


solution. 


PRUNTY, MERLE. Sane and Systematic Direction of Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities. Sixth Yearbook, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, pp. 1-8 (1922). 

An address by the principal of the Central High School, Tulsa, Okla., showing 
how extra-curricular activities may be incorporated as curricular activities within 
the daily program of every student. Scholarship requirements for honors and 
regulations governing social life are outlined. 


RADCLIFFE, P. R. Pupil Self-Government. Education, 37: 456-58 
(March, 1917). 
A letter from Mr. Radcliffe to the editor of Education explaining his theory 
of self-government and giving a description of the plans as worked out in his high 
school at Flemington, N. J. 


RICHARDSON, B. C. Faculty Organization in the Theodore Roose- 
velt High School. The School Review, 28:628-87 (Nov., 1920). 
The principal of the Theodore Roosevelt High School, Aiton, IIl., gives a 

graphic representation of the high-school organization, including the place of the 

student council. 

Rossins, C. L. The Socialized Recitation. Chap. u and im. Allyn 
and Bacon (1920). 

The principles of the socialized recitation as here set down are essentially those 
that should guide in the school’s extra-curricular activities. 

ROBERTS, ALEXANDER C. An Experiment in Socialization. The 
School Review, 26:25-34 (Jan., 1918). 

An account of the socialization of the High School at Everett, Wash., through 
organization, course of study, supervision, and the extra-curricular activities. 

RoE, W. S. Some Student-Body Problems. Sixth Yearbook, 


National Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 158 
66 (1922). 
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Such problems as morale, athletics, and fraternities in high schools are vividly 
presented. 


RYNEARSON, EDWARD. Supervised Student Activities in the School 
Program. First Yearbook, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, pp. 47-50 (1917). 

An address by the principal of the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburg, 
emphasizing wise planning and guidance for student activities; gives general plan 
for conducting them and points out that they should be for socialization, not for 


demoralization of school. Indicates major and minor activities and who shall 
take part. 


Scott, Cotin A. Social Education. Chap. vi and vu. Ginn 
(1908). 


The relationship of self-organized group work to the dictated work of the 
school. 


SIMPSON, JAMES. Student Government in England. The School 
Review, 30:164-66 (March, 1922). 
Extract from an article originally appearing in the London Times. Criticizes 
the general contemporary tendency toward student self-government. Points out 
its dangers and inconsistencies. 


SmiTH, R. R. Three Experiments in Pupil Self-Government. Edu- 
cation, 37 :230-34 (Dec., 1916). 
The results of student council organizations in schools of small size including 


both elementary and high schools. Some of the elements necessary for a successful 
organization and some of the causes for failure are given. 


SmiTH, R. R. Democratizing a High School of Eighteen Hundred. 
Education, 38:374-79 (Jan., 1918). 
An article showing how a large high school may get good results from pupil 
self-government, and giving details of establishing a democratic student control. 
Brief explanation of a home room system. 


STAHL, F. W. An Experiment in Pupil Self-Government. The School 

Review, 29:530-33 (Sept., 1921). 

The pupils of Bowen High School, Chicago, were given certain library privi- 
leges. Many pupils abused these privileges. The plan was unpopular with the 
pupils, and the privileges were revoked at the end of the first semester. 
STEEPER, H. T. Extra-Curricular Activities of the High School. 

Education, 39:367-73 (Feb., 1919). 

A paper by the principal of the High School of Leavenworth, Kan., giving the 
nature of so-called school dances before they were controlled by the school, and 


telling just what organizations and systems providing for student participation 
have been established and what they have accomplished. 
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STEVENS, RomiettT. The Adviser of Girls in High Schools. Teachers 
College Record, 20:301-23 (Sept., 1919). 
An analysis of replies from 92 high schools regarding the duties of the adviser 
of girls. Definite conclusions as to the need of such a person, her character and 
recompense, and the nature of her duties in the system. 


STEVENS, RomietT. A Survey of Extra-Curricular Activities of 
the Two Girls’ High Schools of Baltimore. Baltimore School 
Survey. Vol. 11, pp. 90-100. Albrecht Co., Baltimore (1921). 
The theory of these activities, evaluation of practices in the two high schools 

for girls in Baltimore together with recommendations. 


STURTEVANT, Sarah M. The Place of Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the Secondary School. University High School Journal. Uni- 
versity of California (July, 1922). 

The first of a series of articles on extra-curricular activities in secondary schools 
published in this journal. This article takes up the whole problem while subse- 
quent articles deal with particular activities. 


HORNDIKE, E. L. Education for Initiative and Originality. 
Teachers College Record, 17:405-16 (Nov., 1916). 
Psychological aspects of the training for independence, initiative, and original 
ity. 
THORNDIKE, E. L. The Principles of Teaching, pp. 39-41. A. G. 
Seiler, New York (1911). 
These two pages summarize the doctrine that nothing counts in education 


except as it influences the pupil’s own responses and stimulates his mental activ- 
ity; that it is what the pupil does that educates him. 


Tuurston, H. W. Delinquency and Spare Time. Cleveland Recrea- 
tion Survey (1917). 
A scientific study of the six sectional districts of Cleveland, Ohio. A compre- 


hensive recreation program for the community offered as a partial solution to 
delinquency. This study brings into clear view what the schools could do. 


WILpDs, ELMER HARRISON. Supervision of Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties. The School Review, 25:659-73 (Nov., 1917). 


Gives plans of different high schools and tabular view of experiments in admin- 
istration of extra-curricular activities; also submits a plan in diagram for proper 
organization and administration of these activities. 


Lincoln School—The Student Councils, 36 pp., published by The 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City (1922). 
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A plan for student and teacher coéperative government. Information concern 
ing duties of various organizations. This booklet presents concrete material co 
operatively worked out. 


Lincoln School—Some Uses of the School Assemblies, 69 pp., pub- 
lished by The Lincoln School of Teachers College, 425 West 
123rd Street, New York City (1922). 

An account of the theory and concrete practice of the school assemblies at this 


S¢ hool. 


List of References on Student Self-Government prepared by the Library 
Division, Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. (1914). 


Much additional material may be secured from the Students’ 
Handbooks published by many student councils or faculties. Like- 
wise much information concerning the organization of extra-cur- 
ricular activities may be found in high-school annuals. However, 
the real live news of the activities of student councils and all 
other extra-curricular activities can be gained only from the high- 
school newspapers. 





COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The division of field studies of the 
Institute of Educational Research has 
agreed to undertake a survey of the 
educational work of the Y. M. C. A, in 
New York City. This survey has been 
arranged for by the board of directors 
of the Y. M.C.A., and is to be com- 
pleted during the current academic 
year. Professor Franklin Johnson has 
been appointed to direct the undertak- 
ing. Members of the staff of Teachers 
College and specialists from other in- 
stitutions will codéperate in the work of 
the survey. 

The Report of the Survey of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia which was made 
under the direction of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction 
has recently come from the press. This 
survey is published by the Public Edu- 
cation and Child Labor Association, 
1720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The following members of the Teachers 
College staff assisted in this survey in 
their respective fields: secondary edu- 
cation, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs; school 
buildings, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt; re- 
creational activities, Dr. E. K. Fret- 
well; social science, Professor J. M. 
Gambrill; kindergarten, Professor 
Patty S. Hill; high-school adminis- 
tration, Professor Franklin Johnson; and 
geography, Mr. Edward M. Lehnerts. 

The survey of the schools of Stam- 
ford, Conn., is well under way. Dr. 
N. L. Engelhardt has been appointed 
to direct this inquiry. The other mem- 
bers of the staff who are collaborators 
on this survey include Professors T. H. 
Briggs, M. B. Hillegas, F. G. Bonser, 
J. F. Williams, E. S. Evenden, Allan 


Abbott, C. B. Upton, Patty S. Hill, 
Cora M. Winchell, Dr. Albert Shiels, 
and Mr. J. R. McGaughy. 

One of the recommendations made 
by Drs. Strayer and Engelhardt as a 
result of their survey of the school 
plant of Baltimore, Md., was that 
$22,000,000 should be made available 
for the replacement of undesirable 
elements in the existing school plant as 
well as for the construction of new 
buildings needed as a result of the 
growing enrolment in this city. In the 
school year of 1920-1921, $7,000,000 
was appropriated by the citizens of 
Baltimore as the initial investment in 
carrying out this recommendation. As 
a result of the recent November elec- 
tion, the citizens of Baltimore voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of a bond 
issue of $15,000,000 in order to carry 
out all of the recommendations made 
as a result of the Strayer-Engelhardt 
Building Survey. This money will be 
utilized in pushing forward with 
rapidity the changes to be made in the 
school plant so that the entire school 
plant of the city of Baltimore may be 
placed on a modern basis. The com- 
plete survey report, the recommenda- 
tions of which will be carried out by 
means of this recent bond issue, has 
been published, and can be secured 
from the press of the Albrecht Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Engelhardt has been acting as 
educational advisor to the Board of 
Education on the school building pro- 
gram for Muskegon, Mich. He re- 
cently addressed the school boards of 
New Jersey at their annual meeting at 
Trenton on the topic, “The Scientific 
Development of the School Building 
Plant.” 
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Professor E. S. Evenden spoke be- 
fore the administrative department of 
the New Jersey State Conference of 
High-School Teachers held at the State 
College of New Jersey, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., on October 27. His topic 
was “A Financial Program for City 
Schools.” During the month of October 
Professor Evenden also spoke before a 
group which met in Lewis Borough, 
Westchester County, for the purpose 
of considering the consolidation of 
rural schools in that township; and 
before the teachers and Board of Edu- 
cation of Perth Amboy, N. J., on the 
principles involved in a new professional 
salary schedule for the teachers of that 
city. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor E. L. Thorndike spoke be- 
fore the National Association of State 
Universities at its Washington meeting 
on the “Effectiveness of New Types of 
Course Examinations.” On November 
20 and 21 he conducted two conferences 
on racial psychology at the Naval 
War College. 

The division of psychology of the 
Institute of Educational Research has 
just completed its investigation of tests 
for vocational guidance of children in 
their early teens. The work was done 
largely by Dr. Herbert A. Toops, 
assisted by Miss Margaret Cobb, Miss 
J. Pirkle, and Mrs. Z. Minor. It is ex- 
pected that the results will be pub- 
lished soon as a volume in the Teachers 
College Contributions to Education. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


During the Christmas holidays Pro- 
fessor Frank M. McMurry lectured 
before the Southern Section of the 
California Teachers’ Association. 

Professor Milo B. Hillegas addressed 
the teachers of Louisville, Ky., on De- 
cember 11 and 12. 

On November 27 Professor Annie E. 
Moore addressed the Parent Teachers’ 
Association of Morristown, N. J., on 
the subject of “Social Aspects of Child- 
hood Education.” 


Grace 
Day spoke to the Parent Teachers’ 
Association of Palisade, N. J., on “The 
Modern Point of View in Elementary 
Education,” and on November 13 she 
addressed the Philadelphia League of 


On November 3 Professor 


Nursing Education on the subject, 
“Principles of Supervision.” On No- 
vember 20 she met with the teachers 
and officers of the Bayridge Union 
School of Religion in Brooklyn, and 
discussed some of their problems with 
them. 

Mrs. Lois Coffey Mossman spoke on 
“The Place of Industrial Arts in the 
Child’s Education” before the primary 
section of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which met recently at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

In Education 417-418, which is a re- 
search course in elementary school 
supervision for principals, supervisors 
and others, and which is taken by can- 
didates for the doctor’s degree, a num- 
ber of very practical pieces of research 
are being conducted by the students. 
One is a book for the instruction of 
critic teachers, another is a series of 
readers for use in India, and a third is 
an investigation of children’s interests 
in reading. 

During the month of November the 
students and staff of the major course 
in elementary education were fortunate 
in having unusually fine contributions 
by speakers from the field. In connec- 
tion with the unit of the course devoted 
to the work of the elementary school 
principal, Mr. Z. E. Scott, superinten- 
dent of schools, Louisville, Ky., spoke 
on “The Principal’s Relation to the 
System and the Community.” Dean 
Russell addressed this group on “Secur- 
ing Team Work in the Teaching Staff.” 
In connection with the unit of work de- 
voted to critic teaching and the work of 
heads of training schools in normal 
schools or colleges, Professor Dimon 
Roberts, director of the training school 
in the Michigan State Teachers Col- 
lege at Ypsilanti, Mich., spoke on “The 
Qualities Required in the Training 
Teacher and in the Director of Training 
Schools.” 
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ENGLISH 


At the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Chatta- 
nooga, November 30 to December 2, 
papers were read by Mr. August V. 
Dalché, a former student of the de- 
partment of English, and by Professor 
Allan Abbott. Professor Abbott's 
paper was in the nature of a report of 
the work he has been doing for the past 
year or more on tests to determine 
standards of fitness to teach English. 
On December 8 Professor Abbott was 
one of three speakers at the meeting 
in New York City of the Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education. 
His topic was “Attainable Standards in 
English.” 

Several students of the department 
are working under the direction of Pro- 
Abbott on the survey of the 
Stamford schools which is being con- 
ducted by the division of field studies 


fessor 


of the Institute of Educational Re- 
search. 
A recent announcement from the 


Atlantic Monthly Press names among 
its list of college texts in preparation an 
Anthology of Nineteenth Century Poetry 
to be edited by Professors F. T. Baker 
and Allan Abbott. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 

During October and November Miss 
Bertha E. Shapleigh gave four demon- 
strations before the Thursday Morn- 
ing Club at Madison, N. J. 

Miss Day Monroe attended the con- 
ference on investigation cookery in 
colleges which was held during the 
annual meeting of the Land Grant Col- 
leges in Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary I. Barber attended the 
meeting of the New York State Home 
Economics Association in Syracuse, 
and acted as hostess for the cookery 
section. 

So many requests came from stu- 
dents that we put into book form the 
experimental work in sugar cookery, 
that we have popularized the material 
in a book entitled Our Candy Recipes, 
which has just been published by the 
Macmillan Company. 


The food forums which were inau 
gurated last year are being continued. 
The first meeting of the forum this fall 
was held on November 23. The pro- 
gram consisted of talks and demonstra- 
tions on the following topics: the pres- 
sure cooker, the saving involved in 
buying in large rather than in small 
sized packages, and cake frostings. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Wilhelmina Spohr spoke 
before the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association on December 1 on “The 
Community in Relation to Home Eco- 
nomics in the School.” 

Professor Anna M, Cooley attended 
the meetings of the New York State 
Home Economics Association at Syra- 
cuse on November 27 and 28. Profes- 
sors Cooley, Josephine A. Marshall, 
and Cora M. Winchell attended meet- 
ings at Detroit of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the National 
Society for Vocational Education, and 
the American Home Economics Asso 
ciation during¥the.week of November 
27 to December 2. 

Professor Winchell has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the board of 
trustees of the Ellen H. Richards Fund, 
and is serving on the sub-committee on 
educational research under the general 
committee on research in the American 
Home Economics Association. 

A group of graduate students work- 
ing under Professor Cooley’s direction 
is developing further information tests 
in home economics. 

Professor Winchell is codperating 
with other members of the staff of 
Teachers College in the survey of the 
schools of Stamford, Conn. Six gradu- 
ate students in the department are 
assisting her in this work. 


HOUSEHOLD AND INSTITUTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Miss Katharine A. Fisher spoke at 
the Vocational Conference at Vassar 
College on December 9 on some of the 
newer opportunities in the field of 
home economics. She also lectured 
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recently at the Ballard School of the 
Y. W. C. A. on problems of adminis- 
tration in large group living. 

Miss Lydia Ray Balderston gave a 
series of talks in December before the 
Women’s Club at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
She also spoke at Providence before 
the Women’s Club and the Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Miss Gunther has been appointed 
a member of the International Com- 
mittee of the National Home Economics 
Association. 

Miss Elsie Leonard, formerly a 
member of the staff, is now purchasing 
agent at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST- 
GRADE EDUCATION 


The kindergarten—first-grade de- 
partment has made arrangements with 
the Board of Education and the super- 
intendent of schools of Elizabeth, N. J., 
and with the superintendent of schools 
of Grantwood, N. J., to use the schools 
of those cities for the study of prob- 
lems of supervision and for experimen- 
tal purposes. Superintendent Emmons 
and Miss Mildred Miller, supervisor 
of kindergarten-primary in Elizabeth, 
and Superintendent Hall of Grantwood 
are coéperating whole-heartedly with 
the members of the department in this 
new project. 

The faculty of the Horace Mann 
Kindergarten has changed considerably 
owing to the marriage of Miss Gret- 
chen Ostrander and to Miss Ethel 
Robinson’s departure for a year to 
Porto Rico. Miss Charlotte G. Garri- 
son has resumed her place as principal 
of the kindergarten. Miss Alice G. 
Thorn has been placed in charge of the 
music. The nursery group of the kin- 
dergarten this year is under the direc- 
tion of Miss Kathleen Edwards of Man- 
chester, England. Miss Alice Dal- 
gliesh has been appointed to direct the 
activities of the four-year-old group. 

Miss E. Mae Raymond, formerly 
supervisor of kindergarten and _ first 
grades in Kalamazoo, has been ap- 
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pointed instructor in Teachers College. 

“A Tentative Inventory of Habits,” 
which Dr. Agnes Rogers and the de- 
partment have had in preparation for 
many months, is now published, and 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, for 30 
cents per copy. 

As a part of the survey of the public 
schools of Stamford, Conn., which is 
being conducted by Dr. Engelhardt of 
Teachers College, an investigation of 
the work of the kindergartens and of 
the unification of kindergartens and 
first grades is being carried on, under 
the direction of Professor Patty Hill, 
by members of the staff of the depart- 
ment, and students in the practicum. 
A score card for rating kindergarten 
rooms, equipment, supplies, and in- 
struction was prepared by the prac- 
ticum group for use in this survey. 

An extension course on Organization 
and Methods of Teaching in Lower 
Primary is being given in Waterbury, 
Conn., by members of the department. 

Professor Hill and Miss Raymond 
are codperating with Miss Mildred 
Miller, supervisor of kindergarten and 
primary grades in Elizabeth, N. J., in 
giving an extension course in that city. 

Miss Raymond addressed a state 
meeting in Bridgeport, Conn., during 
the past month, and Miss Agnes 
Burke spoke before a state meeting in 
Providence, R. I. 

Miss Grace Owen of Manchester, 
England, who gave a course on nursery 
schools last summer, will return to 
Teachers College for three weeks’ work 
during the summer session of 1923. 

The department had charge of the 
exhibit of materials and equipment for 
the kindergarten in the Children’s Mer- 
chandise Exposition which was held in 
the Eighth Coast Artillery Armory, 
New York City, from December 16 to 
23. 

Dr. Grace A. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed special assistant under Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates, the Horace Mann 
School psychologist, to make a special 
study of the problems of the kinder- 
garten and first grade. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Professor Smith spoke on December 
15 on “The Great Problem of Algebra,” 
before the New York section of the 
Association of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics of the Middle States and Maryland. 

On October 4, Professor Upton spoke 
at the Forty-Eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion on “The Teaching of Thrift in Our 
Schools.” On November 10, Professor 
Upton also spoke before the New York 
Society for the Study of Experimental 
Education on “Aims in the Teaching of 
Secondary Mathematics.” 

The complete report of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments has just appeared. This report 
consists of an intensive study of and 
recommendations for the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary mathematics in this 
country. In this report Professor Smith 
contributed the chapters on “Terms 
and Symbols,” and on the “Geometry 
Syllabus,” besides taking an active 
part in the discussion and revision of 
the entire report. Professor Upton con- 
tributed the chapter on “Standardized 
Tests in Mathematics for Secondary 
Schools,” Miss Vevia Blair of the 
Horace Mann School wrote the chapter 
on “The Present Status of Disciplinary 
Values in Education,” and Mr. Schor- 
ling of the Lincoln School contributed 
the chapter on “Experimental Courses 
in Mathematics.” Copies of this report 
may be had free of charge by addressing 
Professor J. W. Young, Chairman of 
the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements, Hanover, N. H. 


MUSIC 


Miss Helen Latham recently gave a 
recital of folk, art and nonsense songs 
in South Orange, N. J. 

As chairman of the educational coun- 
cil of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, Professor Charles H. 
Farnsworth has prepared a question- 
faire for elementary and high schools, 
which has been sent by the United 
States Bureau of Education to all city 
and county superintendents, asking 


‘dé 


whether music is taught in their schools; 
and if so, what type, to what extent, 
how much time is given to it, and what 
expense is incurred. Over three thou- 
sand replies have been received, and 
they are being tabulated and prepared 
for publication by Miss Jane Dorsey, 
a graduate student of the department. 

The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, of which Professor Farnsworth 
is vice-president, held its annual meet- 
ings in New York, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, December 27 to 29 inclusive. 

Professor Farnsworth spoke recently 
at the Rhode Island State Teachers’ 
Association on “What We Do When 
We Listen to Music,” and at the New 
York State Teachers’ Association on 
“Purposes Underlying the Choice of 
School Music.” He is engaged to speak 
at the National Meeting of Supervisors 
of Music to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
early in April, and to give a series of 
six lectures at the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York City. 

The department gave a recital in 
Milbank Chapel on December 6 at 
which Mr. Arthur Wilde, celfist, and 
Mr. Dan Dickinson, pianist, played. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor Stephen Sheldon Colvin 
has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College. His prin- 
cipal work will be the preparation of 
supervisors and administrators in the 
institutions which are engaged in the 
training of high-school teachers. He 
will collaborate with Professor William 
C. Bagley in the major professional 
course of this department. He will also 
offer courses in the organization of 
psychological materials for teacher- 
training institutions. Professor Colvin 
is well known for his work in the train- 
ing of high-school teachers at Brown 
University, and for his contributions 
to the literature of general and educa- 
tional psychology. 

The Teacher Training League held 
its first professional meeting on Wed- 
nesday evening, November 8. The 
topic discussed was “Present-Day Prob- 
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lems in the Field of Teacher Training 
which Warrant Immediate Considera- 
tion and Careful Study by Normal 
School Administrators and Teachers.” 
The speakers of the evening were Dr. 
A. B. Meredith, state commissioner of 
education of Connecticut, Dr. Paul 
Monroe and Dr. W. C. Bagley of 
Teachers College. The meeting was 
open to all students. A pleasant social 
hour followed the addresses. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


The staff and students of the depart- 
ment have learned with deep sorrow of 
the recent, sudden death in Prague, of 
Vilma Cerna, a student who came here 
last year from Czecho-Slovakia to pre- 
pare for her position as director of the 
State School of Nursing at Prague. 
Miss Cerna’s seriousness of purpose, 
enthusiastic devotion to her work, and 
lovable personal qualities made her a 
much loved member of our student 
body, and we are united in grieving 
over the loss of this fine, strong, and 
promising young life. Miss Cerna was 
trained as a teacher and had some ex- 
perience in that field before entering 
nursing. She would have contributed 
much to the development of good edu- 
cational standards in a work which is in 
its beginnings in her own country. 
The work there is sustained by the 
American Red Cross, and Miss Cerna 
was here on a scholarship awarded by 
that body. 

The department is trying out an ex- 
periment in part-time work which is 
interesting and may possibly prove to 
be of some importance as affording an 
opportunity for groups of students 
otherwise unable to prepare themselves 
adequately for public health nursing. 
Through this arrangement forty grad- 
uate nurses are taking certain courses 
at the College arranged at suitable 
hours in the day, and are also occupied 
as salaried workers on part-time service 
in the Nursing Service of the Henry 
Street Settlement. Their courses at 
the College are thus directly and con- 
stantly related to their field work, and 


while it will obviously take them a 
longer time to complete the required 
program, they should find themselves 
at its close unusually well prepared for 
the field of their choice and for progress 
in it. 

Miss Mary Hulsizer, special field 
supervisor, represented the department 
at the conference of the American 
School Hygiene Association held in 
Washington in October, taking advan- 
tage of her opportunity to give some 
study to the systems of school nursing 
in Washington, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia. 

Among the recent appointments of 
our former students is that of Grace 
Anderson (1917) as director of the 
East Harlem Nursing and Health 
Demonstration. This is an important 
experiment to be carried on in a densely 
populated section of the city. It is 
planned to assign nurses to definite 
units of population, providing also 
nutrition workers, dental hygienists, 
together with such health classes, 
clinics, and clubs as will make a com- 
plete Nursing and Health Demonstra- 
tion. Professor Annie W. Goodrich is 
secretary of the governing board of 
which Mr. Homer Folks is chairman. 

Miss Sara Parsons (1905) has just 
completed a history of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital Training School 
for Nurses, and is giving the proceeds 
of its sale to the school endowment 
fund. The work is of special interest 
because it gives the history of one of our 
leading schools of nursing connected 
with an old and important hospital. 
It is one of the three earliest schools 
established in this country. 

Other appointments of alumnae of 
the department are the following: Miss 
Alice Gilman (1916) secretary of the 
New York State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers; Miss Josephine Creelman 
(1917) superintendent of the School of 
Nursing, University of lowa; and Miss 
Alice Marsh (1922) superintendent of 
nurses, Samaritan Hospital, Troy, 
mM 2 

The historical collection belonging to 
the department has been enriched by 
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the gift of three extremely interesting 
and valuable volumes brought by Miss 
Elsa Schmidt from Austria. 

The contingency fund of the depart- 
ment has been enlarged by a sum of 
approximately $150 which was given 
by the alumnae to be devoted to 
assisting students during illness. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood as vice- 
president of the Child Health Organi- 
zation of America attended the Na- 
tional Conference on Training for Citi- 
zenship and National Defense, which 
was called by the Secretary of War, and 
which met from November 16 to 18 
in Washington. Professor Wood also 
attended the meeting of the advisory 
committee on weights and growth of 
children of the National Health Coun- 
cil, held in New York City on Novem- 
ber 21. 

During the Thanksgiving recess he 
addressed the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of South Dakota on topics of 
health education. He also addressed 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, which met December 26 
to 28 at Bethlehem, Pa., on “Health 
Education and Physical Education.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The religious education section of the 
Alumni Association held a conference 
at the College on December 6. The 
theme of the conference was the appli- 
cation of educational principles to 
Christmas activities in the church 
school. Professor Coe, Professor Shen- 
ton, and others made brief addresses. 
The use of the Bible Christmas stories, 
the use of other stories and pageants, 
and the use of giving-projects was dis- 
cussed. The problems and experiences 
of leaders in practical situations were 
exchanged. 

There has been a reorganization of 
the courses offered in the department 
of religious education this year. Pro- 
fessor George A. Coe, formerly of Union 
Theological Seminary, has become a 
member of the staff. The new courses 
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are a major course in religious educa 
tion with Professor Harrison S. Elliott 
of Union Theological Seminary in 
charge and Professor Coe, Miss Ade 
laide T. Case, and others assisting; and 
a practicum under thetitle—A Research 
Course in the Philosophy of Religious 
Education—led by Professor Coe. The 
department is larger this year than ever 
before, one hundred thirty-five students 
being enrolled, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The students of the major course for 
high-school principals spent Tuesday, 
November 28, making measurements 
of pupil achievement in the State Street 
Junior High School of Hackensack, 
N. J. The papers were all scored and 
the results turned over to the teachers 
before the students left the building in 
the afternoon. In addition the new 
types of informal examinations by 
means of true-false, completion, selec- 
tive response, analogies, and matching 
tests were explained to the teachers, 
and numerous illustrations were given. 
This work was a part of the inventory 
which Superintendent Stark and his 
teachers are making of the knowledge 
the pupils have at different stages of 
development. It is the sort of work 
which any principal should have carried 
out by his corps of teachers. 

The students of the research course 
are participating in the survey of the 
schools of Stamford, Conn. They have 
done the field work at the high school 
and are now engaged in interpreting 
the data. 

During the fall Professor Briggs 
addressed the newly organized North- 
east Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the first annual high-school 
conference at the University of lowa. 

Extramural courses on the junior 
high school are being given during the 
winter semester at Washington, by Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs; at Bayonne, 
by Professor Franklin W. Johnson; at 
Bridgeport, by Professor E. K. Fretwell; 
and at Schenectady, by Dr. Joseph K. 
Van Denburg. 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Eli Witwer Weaver, a pioneer in the 
vocational guidance movement, who 
for some years has given vocational 
guidance courses at Teachers College, 
died after a brief illness at his residence 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on November 1. 
Mr. Weaver was sixty years old. He 
was born in Churchtown, Pa., and 
studied in Pennsylvania and New York, 
subsequently serving as superintendent 
of schools at Paris, Bellevue, and Car- 
rollton, Ky. In 1900, he went to New 
York City and joined the staff of the 
30ys’ High School of Brooklyn, where 
he remained until 1919. Mr. Weaver 
was the author of numerous books and 
pamphlets on vocational guidance, 
including Profitable Vocations for Boys, 
Profitable Girls, and 
Medicine as a Profession. Mr. Weaver 
is survived by his widow, four daugh- 
ters, and three sons. Two of his sons, 
Luther O. Weaver, and Lieutenant 
John H. Weaver, lost their lives in the 
World War. 

Professor David Snedden was one 
of the speakers at the Central Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association during the 
last week of October. 

A new educational journal, the Vo- 
cational Education Magazine, pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company 
of Philadelphia, includes the following 
present or former Teachers College 
men on its staff: George A. Works, of 
Cornell University, editor, agricultural 
department; C. A. Prosser, of the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, edi- 
tor, industrial department; and Robert 
J. Leonard, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, editor, part-time department. 
Professor Snedden is editor of the 
general department. 

Professor Arthur Dean addressed the 
general and departmental sections of 
the Texas State Teachers’ Association 
at their Thanksgiving week meeting. 
He also addressed the students at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
College Station, and the College of 
Industrial Arts at Denton. 


Vocations for 
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Che department has been called upon 
to outline a system of continuation 
schools for a state, and a 
tional 


plan of voca- 
guidance and_prevocational 
training for a city school system. 

The doctor’s dissertation of Miss 
Florence M. Morse, submitted in Octo- 
ber, surveys existing methods of train- 
ing salespeople now found in depart- 
ment stores. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
Under the direction of 
Rudolph Pintner and with the assis- 
tance of Mrs. C. W. Flemming, a 
student, a comprehensive 
testing program is being carried out in 
the Horace Mann High School for 
Girls. The tests which are being used 
include a battery of three intelligence 
tests as well as the Haggerty Silent 
Reading Test, Latin tests, and the 
Briggs English Form Test. After the 
results of these tests have been tabu- 
lated and studied, conferences with the 
teachers will be held, and every effort 
made to utilize the information ob- 
tained. 

A group of teachers from the Horace 
Mann School carried on a series of 
demonstration lessons at the Lower 
Merion County Institute at Ardmore, 
Pa., on November 27, 28, and 29. Mr. 
H. C. Pearson and Mr. Roy W. Hatch 
delivered general addresses before the 
Institute, and demonstration lessons 
were conducted by Miss Mildred 
Batchelder, Miss Mary Peabody, Mr. 
Hatch, and Mr. J. Harvey Coulter, 
formerly of the Horace Mann High 
School for Girls, but at present head of 
the English department in the Engle- 
wood, N. J. High School. 

On November 3 Mr. Pearson de- 
livered two before the 
Hampton County Institute at North- 
ampton, Mass. 


EXTRAMURAL COURSES 


The division of extramural courses is 
conducting twenty-nine classes during 
the present semester. This is a gain of 
more than fifty per cent over the same 
period of last year 


Professor 


graduate 


addresses 
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[he most striking new development 


is in the field of the junior high school 
Courses in Junior High School Teaching 


are in progress in Washington, D. C., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Schenectady, 
N. Y., under the direction of Pro 
H. Briggs, Professor E. K 
Fretwell, and Dr. J]. K. Van Denburg 
respectively. Professor F. W. Johnson 
has a large group in the subject, The 
Functions and Organization of the 
Junior High School, in Bayonne, N. J. 
This will be followed in the spring by a 
In all 
these places the idea on the part of the 


course in methods of teac hing. 


local authorities is to prepare candidates 
for junior high school positions. 

Other new extramural courses which 
are being given are: Local Problems in 
the Teaching of English, by Professor 
Allan Abbott in New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Art for School Plays and Festivals, 
by Miss Belle Northrup in Paterson, 
N. J.; The Teaching of Music Appre- 
ciation, by Mr. Louis Mohler in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Principles of Education, in 
Westport and Principles of Method, in 
Stratford, Conn., both by Mr. R. B. 
Raup; Educational Psychology, by 


Professor Rudolph Pintner in Yonkers, 
N. \ Teaching the School Subjects. 


by Professor J. F. Hosic in Trenton and 


Philadelphia; General Ge ography, by 
Professor ( r. McFarlane in Scran 
ton, Pa.; and Theory and Practice of 
Prevocational| 
High 
Arthur Dean in Yonkers 

Among those assisting in extramur: 


lraining in Junior and 


Senior Schools, by Professor 


instruction this semester who have not 
Professor 
Miller, 


James R 


previously taken part aré 
Annie Moore, Miss Mildred 
Miss Emma Grant, Mr 
McGaughy, and Miss Bess Cunning 
ham, in addition to Professor Briggs 
Professor Fretwell, Dr. Van Denburg, 
Professor Abbott, Miss Northrup, Mr 
Mohler, Mr. Raup, and Professor Dean 
mentioned above. 

Since the opening of the term, Pro 
Hosic has spoken before the 
Teachers’ Associations of Greenfield, 
Mass., and Schenectady, N. Y., on 
“The Project Method and Its Signifi 
cance,” and also delivered several ad 
dresses at the recent meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association in Mil 
waukee. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ALUMNI CONFERENCES 


Twenty-five years have brought 
about many changes in education. 
Teachers College has blazed the way for 
many of these changes. Dean Russell 
has for twenty-five years guided Teach- 
ers College. Alumni and those eminent 
in the field of education who have been 
closely in touch with educational pro- 
gress and the part which Teachers 
College has played in it, are to develop 
the theme of the Teachers College 
Alumni Conferences of 1923. 

The finest conferences ever held by 
the alumni are being planned. The 
conferences officially begin on Wed- 
nesday evening, February 21, with the 
annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion. At this meeting the report of the 
retiring alumni trustee, Dr. Lida Belle 
Earhart, professor of elementary edu- 
cation at the University of Nebraska, 
will be presented; the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation will be discussed; and the plans 
for the future will be outlined. 

Thursday, February 22, will be 
devoted to the development of the 
main theme of the conferences—“The 
Growth of American Education during 
the Past Twenty-five Years.” In the 
program for the morning various view- 
points of this development will be pre- 
sented by eminent educators who will 
be the guests of the Alumni Association 
for the conferences. The afternoon 
program will be devoted to discussions 
by representative alumni of the College 
of other phases of this educational 
growth and the part which Teachers 
College has taken in it. In the evening 
a dinner in honor of Dean Russell will 
be held at the Hotel Commodore. 

Plans are being made for the largest 
attendance at the conferences in the 
history of the Alumni Association. 
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The dates February 21 and 22 have 
been selected in order that many for- 
mer students who will be attending the 
National Education Association meet- 
ing at Cleveland can plan to be here 
for the reunion. 


CAST YOUR VOTE—ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION ELECTION 


In January a ballot will be sent to 
every paid-up member of the Alumni 
Association. In the past two years, 
membership in the Association has 
grown from 1500 to 5000. The election 
of officers to represent the alumni in 
the field is becoming more important. 
Every member of the Association 
should take advantage of this voting 
privilege. 

The selection of an alumni trustee is 
one of the opportunities for the alumni 
to help Teachers College in shaping its 
policies and solving its problems. This 
year a woman trustee is to be elected. 
The alumni have been represented in 
the past on the Board of Trustees by 
the following persons: Dr. David 
Snedden, Miss Lida Lee Tall, Dr. Lotus 
D. Coffman, Miss Valentine Chandor, 
Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, Dr. Agnes L. 
Rogers, and Dr. Frank P. Graves. Dr. 
A. B. Meredith and Dr. Lida Belle 
Earhart, whose term expires this 
March and who will be succeeded by 
the woman chosen at this election, are 
the present members of the Board. 

The officers of the Association to be 
elected this year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, second vice-president, treasurer, 
and corresponding secretary. 

The alumni now holding these offices 
are: President, Miss Lida Lee Tall, 
principal, State Normal School, Tow- 
son, Md.; second vice-president, Mr. 
Willard P. Tomlinson, headmaster, 
Swarthmore Preparatory School, 
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Swarthmore, Pa.; treasurer, Mr. R. G. 
Reynolds, director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, Teachers College, who is 
filling the unexpired term of Dr. M. R. 
Trabue; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Edith E. Swan, assistant to the direc- 
tor, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 

The ballot will contain the names of 
candidates, each of whom has been 
nominated by at least ten members of 
the Association. Enclosed with the 
ballot will be found a_ biographical 
sketch of the nominees. 

When your ballot arrives, use it. 
You can serve the Association by help- 
ing to elect its officers. You can serve 
Teachers College by using your judg- 
ment in the selection of an alumni 
trustee. 

Be sure your membership in the 
Association is paid up. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


At the meeting of the Arkansas Edu 
cational Association held in Little 
Rock, November 9 to I1, a group of the 
alumni of Teachers College organized a 
local Teachers College Club. Dr. John 
G. Rossman and Mr. W. E. McNelly, 
both of Fort Smith, were elected presi- 
dent and secretary respectively. The 
new club has already started a cam- 
paign to bring into its organization, 
and thus into the Alumni Association, 
the former students of Teachers College 
residing in Arkansas who are not now 
members. 


ERIE FORMS NEW CLUB 


On November 11 a group of former 
students of Teachers College residing in 
Erie met and formed a local branch of 
the Alumni Association. The following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Alice Corbin 
Sies, president; Miss Grace Eckman, 
vice-president; Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer, 
secretary. 

On November 18 the new Club met 
with Dr. William H. Kilpatrick as its 
guest. 


INDIANA CLUB ORGANIZED 


A state Teachers College Club for 
Indiana was formed at a _ dinner 
arranged for that purpose on Friday 
evening, October 20, at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. A large number 
of former Teachers College students 
listened with interest to the message 
brought to them from the College by 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson, of the depart- 
ment of rural education. The follow 
ing officers were elected: President, Dr. 
H. G. Childs, professor of secondary 
education, Indiana University; vice- 
president, Mr. A. A. Shepler, principal 
of Warsaw High School, Warsaw, Ind.; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Flora E. 
Drake, 2230 Brookside Avenue, Indi 
anapolis, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY CLUB 

A new Teachers College Club has 
been organized in Kansas City, Mo. 
The officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: President, Miss Inez 
M. Wolfe, 3415 Euclid Avenue; vice- 
president, Mr. Henry King, 3733 
Wyandotte Street; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Wilma J. Robinson, 122 W. 33rd 
Street. 


MINNESOTA CLUB 


The following report of the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Teachers 
College Club has been received from 
Mrs. Josephine M. Halvorsen, retiring 
secretary. 

Ninety-one Teachers College alumni 
were present at the annual meeting and 
luncheon given at the Women's City 
Club in St. Paul on October 26. Miss 
Katharine Hamilton, assistant super- 
intendent of schools of St. Paul, was 
the presiding officer. 

Mr. R. G. Reynolds, field secretary 
of the Alumni Association, came from 
New York to attend the meeting. He 
addressed the Club, bringing greetings 
from Dean Russell and the College. 
He also outlined plans for reorganizing 
the alumni body and for establishing an 
alumni magazine. 
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Motion was made by Mr. Kenneth 
Snortum of the State Department of 
Education that the Minnesota Teach- 
ers College Club stand back of Teach- 
ers College in the plans for reorganiza- 
tion as outlined by Mr. Reynolds. 
The motion was carried. 

Mr. James E. Marshall, principal of 
the Central High School, St. Paul, read 
a letter from Dean Russell addressed to 
the president. 

Mr. Kenneth O. Snortum, chairman 
of the Teachers College library fund 
committee in Minnesota, gave the 
final report of the campaign for library 
funds as carried on throughout the 
state. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. M. L. Jacobsen, super- 
intendent of schools, Moorhead; vice- 
president, Miss Zada Goldsworth, 
Minneapolis; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Gertrude Drohan, 2716 Portland Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI CLUB MEETING 


The Teachers College Club of Mis- 
souri held its annual meeting at Kansas 
City on November 16. Two hundred 
twenty members of the Club were pres- 
ent at the dinner given in the evening 
in honor of Dean Russell. The dinner 
was held at the Hotel Baltimore. 

The speaking program was enlivened 
by the singing of Teachers College songs 
under the skillful leadership of Mr. 
Charles Parker of Kansas City. Miss 
Grace M. Shepherd, director of rural 
education in the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, presided at the dinner. 

Miss Mary E. Pennell, supervisor of 
elementary schools in Kansas City, and 
Mr. H. V. G. Turnmire, superintendent 
of schools in Putnam County, were 
called upon for speeches by the presid- 
ing officer. 

Dean Russell was warmly greeted. 
He brought to the group his forward 
outlook for education in the future, 
emphasizing in the minds of all the re- 
sponsibility of the profession which the 
Club represents. 

The meeting was the most successful 
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in the history of the Club. The officers 
elected for the coming year are as fol- 
lows: President, Mr. J. J. Oppen- 
heimer, dean of Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia; vice-president, Miss Eleanor 
Thomas, North East High School, 
Kansas City; second vice-president, 
Miss Beatrice Winn, State Teachers 
College, Maryville; secretary -treasurer, 
Mr. F. L. Wiley, director of tests and 
measurements, 1520 South Grant Ave., 
St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CLUB 


On October 3 at Chadron, Nebraska, 
a group of former Teachers College stu- 
dents organized a local Teachers Col- 
lege Club. The following officers were 
elected at the organization meeting: 
President, Mr. Frank E. Waite, State 
Normal School, Chadron; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Helen Cromwell, 
State Normal School, Chadron. At the 
sixth district association meeting held 
at Alliance, the group met for breakfast 
with Superintendent H. B. Wilson of 
Berkeley, Calif., as guest of honor. 
Very definite plans for a constructive 
program were discussed and started. 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO CLUB 


The annual fall meeting and lunch- 
eon of the Teachers College Club of 
Northeastern Ohio was held in the Geor- 
gian Room, Hotel Cleveland, on Octo- 
ber 28. Mr. Frank Pickell, assistant 
superintendent of schools of Cleveland, 
presided. 

The meeting was preceded by songs, 
given by the Glee Club of East Tech- 
nical High School under the direction 
of Mr. Russell Morgan. 

In the absence of the secretary, the 
reports for the year were read by the 
treasurer, Miss Catherine Ross, who 
also gave a report on the disbursements 
of the Club and made a plea for every- 
one to affiliate with the Club. 

Mr. Pickell introduced Mr. Sher- 
wood Shankland, the former president 
of the Club, who leaves Ohio to take 
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up his new work in Washington as 
secretary of the National Education 
Association. Mr. Shankland urged the 
members to take to heart some of the 
good things which the speakers at the 
convention had emphasized, and to re- 
member that all had enjoyed great 
privileges in being able to attend Teach- 
ers College. 

The ballots having been passed and 
counted, the results were then an- 
nounced: President, Mr. Frank Pick- 
ell; vice-president, Miss Mary Gard- 
ner; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Lucretia Cavanah; secretary, Miss 
Helen M. Fliedner; treasurer, Miss 
Catherine D. Ross; chairmen of the 
following committees—acting commit- 
tee, Dr. Garry Myers; social committee, 
Miss Adelaide Laura Van Duzer; pro- 
gram committee, Professor Harry A. 
Bathrick. 

Mr. Pickell then introduced Mr. R. 
G. Reynolds, field secretary of the 
Alumni Association, who had come 
from Minnesota where he had attended 
a meeting of the Minnesota Teachers 
College Club. He brought greetings 
from Dean Russell and from the Minne- 
sota Club. He extended a cordial invi- 
tation to all to attend the alumni re- 
union to be held on February 21 and 
22, to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Dean Russell’s connec- 
tion with Teachers College. 

Mr. Reynolds brought the news of 
the College, telling the group, among 
other things, of the progress of the new 
Library Building. The proposed new 
alumni magazine was discussed and 
met with the approval of the group. 

Mr. Pickell gave a vote of thanks 
and commendation to his efficient 
corps of officers. The meeting then ad- 
journed, but many lingered to tell how 
much they had enjoyed the occasion. 


SCRANTON CLUB 


On October 26, at the Century Club, 
Scranton, Pa., the Teachers College 
Club of Scranton held an open meet- 
ing. The presiding officer was Mr. 
Rhys Powell, superintendent of schools. 


After speaking briefly of the Club and 
the qualifications for membership in 
Superintendent Powell introduced Di: 
W. H. Kilpatrick of Teachers Colleg 
Dr. Kilpatrick held the attention o 
the audience closely with his lecture on 
“Character Building.” Nearly four 
hundred teachers and citizens of Scran 
ton were guests of the Club and were 
enthusiastic in their appreciation of the 
opportunity afforded them to hear Dr 
Kilpatrick. The officers of the Club 
entertained Dr. Kilpatrick at dinne: 
before the lecture and discussed with 
him the program for the year’s activi 
ties. 

The officers of the Scranton Club for 
the coming year are as follows: Presi 
dent, Miss Anna W. Clark, 719 Madi 
son Avenue; first vice-president, Miss 
Harriet M. Ziegler, 1728 N. Main 
Street; second vice-president, Miss 
Effie B. Kelly, Florence Apartments; 
treasurer, Miss Ruth Scheuer, Pittston 
Avenue; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Stella Kinback, 618 Gibson Street; 
recording secretary, Miss Marie Diem, 
Monroe Avenue. 


VERMONT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CLUB 

As a result of the meeting held at the 
Stockton Tea Room in New York City 
last summer by three Vermonters who 
were attending Teachers College for 
the summer session, the formal organi- 
zation of the Vermont Teachers 
College Club was perfected at St. 
Johnsbury, October 13. A delightful 
breakfast was held at the Maple Grove 
Inn which is under the management of 
a former Teachers College student. 
Miss Caroline Woodruff, principal of 
the State Normal School at Castleton, 
presided at the breakfast. Two guests 
of honor who are not connected with 
Teachers College were present: Mr. 
Clarence Dempsey, commissioner of 
education for Vermont, and Mr. 
Arthur F. Stone, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. Mr. R. G. Reynolds, 
formerly executive secretary to the 
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State Board of Education and now 
field secretary of the Teachers College 
Alumni Association, brought the news 
of the College to the new club. Forty- 
two members were present at the break- 
fast. A constitution was adopted and 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Leonard J. Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Morrisville; 
vice-president, Miss Merriam, Mont- 
pelier; secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
Kenneth Shelden, superintendent of 
schools, Proctor. 


TOLEDO CLUB GIVES TO 
LIBRARY FUND 


On October 27, the Toledo Teachers 
College Club, which now has one hun- 
dred members, met for luncheon. At 
this meeting the following report of 
the committee in charge of the Teach- 
ers College alumni library fund was 
made. The Toledo Club presented, at 


the Pantheon Theatre on Saturday, No- 
vember 25, the moving picture “Lorna 
Doone,” the receipts from which went 


to the Library Fund. Asa result of its 
activities, the Toledo Club has raised 
and sent to the treasurer of the Alumni 
Association, one hundred and forty- 
four dollars as a contribution from the 
Club to the alumni library fund. 

The officers of the Toledo Club for 
the coming year are as follows: Pres- 
ident, Anna M. Graether; vice-presi- 
dent, Floy Jacobs; secretary, Emily 
Brady; treasurer, Mrs. Harriet G. 
Weeks; executive board, Vashti Kline, 
Mamie Huston, and Fannie Nessle. 
Plans are under way for a mid-winter 
meeting at which it is hoped a repre- 
sentative of the Teachers College fac- 
ulty can be present. 


WISCONSIN CLUB MEETS 


The Wisconsin Club of the Teachers 
College Alumni Association gathered 
for breakfast on November 10, during 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in Milwaukee. About 


fifty former students of Teachers Col- 
lege attended and had the pleasure of 
hearing from the College through Dr, 
James F. Hosic, professor in charge of 
extramural courses at Teachers College. 
Professor S. A. Leonard, of the English 
department, University of Wisconsin, 
was elected president of the club, and 
Miss Maybelle G. Bush was reelected 
secretary. 

At the meeting it was agreed to 
attempt a more thorough canvass of 
former Teachers College students now 
living in Wisconsin, and to urge non- 
members to affiliate with the Alumni 
Association through the Wisconsin 
chapter. Mr. John Guy Fowlkes of the 
Department of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, was appointed chairman 
of the committee to secure members. 


DR. CRANE, PRESIDENT OF 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 

In the alumni section of the Novem- 
ber number of the TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Recorp, Dr. Arthur G. Crane was re- 
ported as elected chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Montana. This is an error 
which THE RECORD now hastens to cor- 
rect. Dr. Crane’s new position is that 
of president of the University of Wyo- 
ming, at Laramie, Wyo., to which posi- 
tion he was elected last fall. Dr. Crane 
received his B.S. degree from Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. He re- 
ceived his master’s degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University in 
1918, and the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1920. 

From 1912 to 1920 Dr. Crane was 
president of the State Normal School, 
at Minot, N. D. During the war he 
served as major in the Sanitary Corps 
in the office of the Surgeon General, 
Washington, D. C., in the capacity of 
director of the educational section, of 
the Division of Physical Reconstruc- 
tion in the rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers and sailors. He is the author of 
Education for the Disabled in War and 
Industry. 





